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From our knowledge ofthe individuals concerned 
in the publication of the [Hinois Common School Ad- 


‘ment it is proper that we should state 
ifurther that, whatever labor or risk 
there may be attending this course, 
it has to be borne by a small number 
iof individuals in this city; and surely 
lin such an enterprise of general in- 
terest, they have aright to expect 
the active co-operation of all the 











vocate, and our conviction of the vital importance m| friends of education throughout the 


the interests which it is designed to promote. we cor- 
dially recommend it to the-support of our friends and 
the pub'ic; and hope that every citizen will consider 
it a duty and pleasure to aid in extending its circula- 
tion to every school and family in the State. 


Joseph Duncan, Silas W. Robbins, 
8. Ae Douglas, J. M. Sturtevant, 
Sam!"'D. Lockwood, Jno. W. Merril, 
Thomas Ford. Charles Dresser. 








COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


The appearance of the second and 
third numbers of the Advocate has 
been delayed somewhat beyond the 
day of publication, to afford opportu- 
nity for receiving the names of sub- 
scribers from a distance. Hereafter 
weexpect it will be issued regularly. 
Some who are friendly to this enter- 





| State. And besides this, even if the 
| Advocate should obtain a list of afew 
hundred paying subscribers, just e- 
nough to sustain itself, the object its 
friends desired in its establishment 
would by no means be accomplished. 
We need some means of drawin 
eneral attention to the subject o 
Diacation throughout the State, and 
of creating an interest in its behalf 
that has not yet been felt in Illinois. 
Before schools can flourish among 
us, or our school system assume a 
character in accordance with the spir- 
it of the age, important changes must 





take place in the views of the people, 
and in the existing School. Laws. 
And to accomplish these objects the 


prise, judging from the general em--people’s mind must be extensively 


arrassments of the times, and the, 


reached and influenced. A large por- 


indifference manifested by a large) tion at least, of the ninety-five thou- 
portion of the community on the sub- sand voters of the State must be in- 
ject of Education, have concluded duced to call for these changes in our 
that it would be impossible to sustain laws, before the Legislature would 
the periodical. We are happy to in-/ feel inclined tomake them. And this 








form those friends, as well as.the pub- 
lic generally, that such arrangements 
have béen made as will secure the 
continuance of the Advocate, at least 
for the present year. Those there- 
fore, who have been inclined to re- 
frain from subscribing for the paper, 
for fear it should be discontinued 
without completing *he volume, need 
delay no longervon that account. 
But while we make this announce 
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object cannot be gained. by circula- 
ting a few hundred copies of our pe- 
riodical. Such a limited circulation of 
the paper, however useful its nflu- 
ence as far as it went, would. be com- 
paratively inefficient, because’ it 
would not reach the mass of mind 
which is to be mowed before the ob- 
ject can be gained. But if the pa- 
per can be extensively circulated, and 
the community thereby led to agi . 
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tate and discuss the subject,—with 
the light afforded hy the experience 
of other Staes. it is sure to result in 
the improvement oi our system, and 
schools, and a more just appreciation 
of the value of education. 

Are there not then numerous indi- 
viduals throughout the State, able and 
willing to pay for five, ten, or more 
copies of the paper, to be circulated 
in their respective neighborhoods? 
This course has been extensively fol- 
lowed in New York and elsewhere, 
and we know of no method by which 
greater good can be done, at so tri- 
fling an expense. 





The following remarks are from an 
address delivered by Dr. Beecher on 
the subject of Education, in one of 
the Eastern cities. 

They are important as containing 
the views of a man whose opinions, 
from his talents and long experience, 
both in the east and west, are enti- 
tled tomuch weight. We would par- 
ticularly notice the sentiment he ad- 
vances, “that the work is to be done, 
toa very great extent, by the various 
religious denominations of these 
States. 

The true principle undoubtedly is, 
that the State should provide for the 
education of her children, so that 
none of those upon whom she is to 
depend in after vears for support or 
defence, need grow up in ignorance. 
But if adequate provision is not made 
by the State for this purpose, the dif- 
ferent denominations are loudly call- 
ed upon to exert their influence in 
favor of education. They all concur 
in believing that intellectual training 
alone is not sufficient; but that the 
careful cultivation sof the moral and 
religious affections must, from the be- 
ginning accompany it. And if their 
aid and influence should be actively 
exerted in promoting these views, 
there can be no doubt but that the 
eommunity generally might soon be 





roused to the necessity of more en- 
ergetic measures for the improvement 
of our school system: 

“Men of gigantic intellect are to 
be fond in every country. Nor is it 
difficult to raise up such men. But 
to elevate the whole mass, to take so- 
ciety, as it were by the four corners 
and lift it up, isa work of more diffi- 
culty. In New England, it has been 
dene. The institutions of these 
States, planted by our fathers, have 
thus elevated to a standing compara- 
tively high, the whoie community. 
The question now is, shall the same 
thing be done for the West? Shall 
that immense empire grow up, and be- 
come like these Eastern States, or 
shall it run wild? 

‘It is said the west will take care 
of itself, as the East has done. But 
this is not likely to be done. Is that 
great territory 8,000 miles in diame- 
ter, with a population thrown togeth- 
er from all parts of the world, likely 
to form itself into little school dis- 
tricts, as flourishing as those of the 
East! Impossible. 

‘Simple as seems to us in Massa- 
chusetts, the business of setting up 
common schools all over the country, 
itis only simple, as almost every 
thing else is simple, because we know 
how it is done. It is not simple to the 
people of the West; it is a work of 
great difficulty. Itis believed that 
the work is to be done to a very great 
extent, by the various religious de- 
nominations of these States. This 
in fact, is the way it has been done 
in New England. Indeed, take away 
these churches and other moral bul- 
warks, and your schools would very 
soon go down. 

‘I have attended several Conven- 
tions in the west,on the subject of 
education; and there seems to bea 
universal impression that one impor- 
tant means of improvement there, is 
the education and preparation of 
teachers, in seminaries for the pur- 
pose. Teachers will never come from 
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the east in sufficient numbers to sup- 
ply our wants; they must be raised 
up and qualified for the work on the 
spot. 

‘Hitherto, teachers have acted as 
isolated beings. ‘There has been no 
concentration of effort. There has 
been no learning from what had been 
done previously; for every one’s ex- 
perience in this business has perished 
with him. Much is to be expected 
of teacher’s associations. Raising 
the wages of teachers is another 

reat object to be accomplished. 

ood teachers in the western States, 
say in Kentucky, are probably as well 
paid as they are in this country; but 
they ought to be paid still better.” 





We are indebted to a friend fora 
copy of a valuable address delived at 
the graduating of the first Medical 
Class of Kemper College, by the 
Rev. S. A. Crane, A. M., President 
of the College. It is entitled, 

“Christian truths and motives, the 
strest basis and best means of Educa- 
tion.” 

This is an able address, and we pre- 
sént our readers with several extracts 
from such portions of it as are most 
appropriate for our paper. 

With regard to the spirit of “bold 
ehquiry and restless activity” which 
characterises the present age, togeth- 
er with the remedy for the evils and 
danger which naturally spring from 
it, Pres. Crane thus speaks: 

“In Legislation, in religion, in lite- 
raturé, in science, settled maxims, 
venerable practices, established rules 
and acknowledged principles are dai- 
ly brought into question and received 
or rejected according to each man’s 
individual judgment. Prescriptive 
authority is treated with contempt. 
To the gathered: wisdom of ages lit- 
tle deference is paid. The inherit- 
ance of truth and knowledge, of 
rights an| privileges, left us by our 
fathers, is fiercely assailed. Scarcely 








atruth or a. right can be named, 
which some fearless speculator has 
not attempted to wrest from us. 

“Nor are the impulsive powers of 
our nature less active. Stimulated by 
greater knowledge, and a readier 
command of the means of gratifica- 
tion, human passion is now displaying 
an energy hithert6 unknown. Hap- 
pily, at present, the struggle is almost 
every where a peaceful one. Long 
may it continue so. . But who does 
not see, that the conflicting interests 
of man individual; and man social, 
are at this very moment pursued, with 
a keener eye, a stronger arm, and a 
more determined purpose than at any 
former period? Proofs may be drawn 
from every class of objects, which ex- 
cite desire. Power, and wealth, and 
fame, and pleasure, are sought witli 
an eagerness never before felt or 
seen. The fires of ambition burf 
with an intenser heat. The rapid 
accumulation of capital has only 
whetted the appetite for more. The 
multiplied refinements of luxury have 
but increased the desire for pompous 
display and sensual indulgence. Evw- 
ery man is eagerly at work to better 
his condition. 

Now what is to be the tesult of all 
this fearless speculation; ahd all this 
vigorous action? For good or for 
evil, it must be inconceivably great. 
Human life, however, is of short du- 
ration. Our part in this busy scene 
will soon be finished; and the mighty 
struggle, with all its hopes and fears, 
will soon pass to other hands. Its re- 
sult, then, whether for good or for 
evil, will mainly depend, under God 
upon the character of the education 
which we may give to those.who 
shall come after us. _ ' 

By education I mean the culture 
of all the powers of man, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, in such a man- 
ner as to give them their fullest. de- 
velopment, and to enable their pos 


‘sessor both to choose the best ends, 


and to accomplish them by the wisest 
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means. ‘I'o heads, and hearts and 
hands thus prepared, we may safely 
entrust:the sacred cause of truth and 
freedom. Of their boldest specula- 
tions, and most vigorous exertions 
the result will be for good and not for 
evil. God designed man for thought 
and action; and in proportion as these 
are strongly excited, and rightly di- 
rected, will human happiness be in- 
creased.” 

The main principle of the address, 


' as indicated by its title, is then sup- 


ported from the following sources of 
argument, viz: 


1. By briefly examining the nature 
of those principles, which fit man for 
useful action. 


II. By showing that christianity 
teaches sublimer truths and nobler 
views respecting man’s nature and 
destiny, and brings stronger and more 
efficacious motives to bear upon his 
active principles, than can be drawn 
from any other source. 


lI. By stating some considerations 
arising from a special reference to 
our own country. 


Our further extracts will be confi- 
ned to the third part. And firstly, 


THE CONDITION OF FAMILY AND SCHOOL 
DICIPLINE IN OUR COUNTRY. 


Throughout our country, parental 
government is confessedly lax. The 
principle, too, on which it is attempt- 
ed to be maintained, if maintained at 
all,is greatly changed from what it 
ence was. The old notions’ of pa- 
rental authority, have passed away. 
Parents now persuade, rather than 
eommand. Few think of compelling 
obedience. As might naturally have 
been expected, the same change has 
come into our schools. Formerly, 
fear was the governing principle. 
Time was, when the teacher ruled 
his little empire with the rod of pow- 
er. But now the sceptre of domin- 
ion has passed from his hands; or, if 





of olden times, it has become feeble, 
andalmost powerless in his grasp. 
Now, the question, as far at least 
as it concerns the present purpose, is 
not whether this change be wise or 
unwise, a good or a bad one. As to 
any immediate. good, it is too late to 
ask or to answer this question. The 
change has been made. The major- 
ity of parents have determined to 
try it. It is clear, however, that chil- 
dren, both in families and schools 
must be governed. Parents and 
teachers must govern their children 
or their children will govern them. 
From this there is no escape; and if 
this government is to be one of mor- 
al influence alone, the question prop- 
er to be asked is, what principles and 
motives will make it most eflectual. 
To this I answer, the simple, truths, 
the affecting narratives, the persua- 
sive motives of the Bible. Mere mo- 
rality will notdo. It has no palpable 
standard. It has noliving authority. 
It has no soul subduing sanctions. 
It is cold and distant, dim and shad- 
owy- But the gospel comes to the 


heart with warm sympathies, and. 


tender appeals, and persuasive mo- 
tives, with pure truth and clear and 


definite rules of duty. To this, then, , 
the parent, and especially the teach- . 


er, must look as the source of. the su- 
rest and most eflicacious. motives 
which he can employ in securing the 
obedience of those under his care. 
It is not, however, either asserted or 
believed, that they will, always be 
found sufficient. ‘The most that can 
be said, is, that if these truths and 
these motives be daily brought to 
bear upon the vouthful mind, by affec- 
tionate mstruction, and pure exam- 
ple, and pious effort, the faithful 
Christian parent ana teacher will.sel- 
dom experience the necessity. of in- 
flicting physical pain. They. will al- 
so do what no system of. fear can 
ever accomplish, they will go far to- 
wards supplying the’ youthful mind 


it be held, by here and there a lover) withaself-governing principle. The 
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.principle of religion is the strongest 


principle that can sway the human 
heart. Habits formed upon it are 
both more lasting and more con- 
trolling than any other. It follows 
from what I have now said, that ev- 
ery where, but especially in our coun- 
try, the teacher should himself be 
thoroughly possessed of the spirit of 
the gospel. Its truths, and motives, 
and pure benevolence, should govern 
all his thoughts and words, and acts, 
should be apparent in his whole life, 
and constitute the basis on which he 
should form the moral and intellectual 
character of his pupils.” 


‘PECULIAR NATURE OF OUR SOCIAL AND 


POLITICAL RELATIONS. 

“The peculiar nature of our social 
and political relations comes next to 
be considered. A brief notice of 
these will show, that the influence of 
Christian education is indispensable 
to our national stability, prosperity 
and happiness. 

The theory of our social and polit- 
ical system is one of universal equal- 
ity—an equality in rights, in privi- 
leges, in hereditary rank. As far as 
possible, it leaves every man free to 
seek his own happiness in his own 
way, and by all the means which God 
has given him; provided that. he leaves 
others free to do the same.—This is 
the essential principle of a free gov- 
ernment. The arm of civil power 
comes only where it is felt to be ne- 
cessary. It is seen only to protect 
and bless. ‘That sucha political sys- 
tem is most favorable to the rapid de- 
velopment of the power and resour- 
ces of the people, is self-evident. By 
protecting every man in all his law- 
fully acquired rights, by removing 
every unnecessary restraint and hol- 
ding out every possible inducement, 
it stimulates the individual and social 
energies of the nation to their utmost 
limit. It provides for the widest pos- 
sible indulgence of human desire, and 
by consequence, for the greatest pos- 
sible energy. 





: government. 


Now, though such a political or- 
ganization has great advantages, it 
must never be forgotten that it ‘has 
also great dangers. The government 
itself, and every question concerning 
it, is in the hands of the people. ‘Phe 
popular vote not only decides who 
shall govern, but how they shall gov- 
ern. All political power is with the 
people. Itis, too, a tremendous pow- 
er. It involves our dearest rights 
and most precious earthly hopes. 
The peace and safety of our homes, 
our wives, and our children hang up- 
on the use to be made of it. Both 
that they have this power, and of its 
importance, the people of this coun- 
try are fully aware. It cannot be 
wrested from them. ‘They feel it to 
be their right;.and they are determ- 
ined to keep and use it. 

Nor is thisall. From the begin- 
ning of our government to the pres- 
ent time, the ascendancy of popular 
power has been, every where, con- 
stantly increasing. That such has 
been, and sti'l is the tendency, there 
can be no question. The repeated 
triumphs of popular opinion, both on 
the floors of Congress, and in the 
halls of our State Legislatures, show 
the fact. It is seen, too, in the grow- 
ing frequency of direct appeals to 
the people. Almost every political 
question of any importance is now 
directly agitated before the people; 
and the popular will is brought imme- 
diately to bear on the law-making 
power. Itis seen, too, in the fact, 
that most of those who are profess- 
edly seeking office and power, pay 
their first and warmest devotions to 
the sovereign people. The sweet 
smelling incense with which ‘they 
seek to propitiate the popular favor 
is to make loud and long professions 
of humble submission to the infallibil- 
ity aud omnipotence of the popular 
will. 

Such is the fact. The hand of the 
people is on the main spring of our 
For good or for evil, 
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our political destinies are now and 
must continue to be, in their direc- 
tion. From this there is no escape. 
Not is escape desirable, even were it 
possible. ‘This power must be some- 
where, and where can it be trusted so 
‘justly, or so safely, as with the people 
themselves? God made man to be 
free. Selfgovernment is the law of 
his moral being. It is his highest 
privilege, and for it he is strictly res 
ponsible. A people governing them- 
selves by wise, and just and equal 
Jaws, are precisely in the condition 
most favorable to attain all that a- 
mount of happiness of which the 
Creator hath made man in this life ca- 
pable.” 

Dangers arising from these princt- 
ples, and the results. 

“But as our greatest dangers al- 
ways spring from the perversion of 
our greatest blessings, so, in this case; 
and the danger too, is tremendous. 
Frequent and sudden changes, vio- 
lent agitations, party conflicts, fierce 
and bitter calumny—these are but 
the beginning of evils. To avert 
these, it is not enough that the peo- 
ple should be intelligent. Intelli 
gence, we have already seen, will 
not control the vopulsive principles, 
and keep them within the limits which 
are safe either to the individual or to 
society. Leta free people become 
thoroughly corrupt, and all the: ele- 
ments of violence, and rage, and des- 
peration, will combine to form a 
scene of misery and rujn, terrible in 
proportion to the degree of intelli- 
genes to which such a people may 

ave risen. With passions made 
strong by indulgence, and provoked 
to madness by opportunities of grat- 
ification every where within their 
reach; with intellectual powers 
strengthened by discipline, and aided 
by all the means of destruction which 
art and science can supply; with all 
these engines of havoc driven for- 
ward, and made fatally sure of their 





purpose by the vivid action of mind 
on mind, which the press is capaple 
of producing, with electric swiftness, 
through the length and breadth of the 
land;—the miseries which such a peo- 
ple would inflict on themselves, eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor man 
conceived. But this is our danger. 
A tragedy. more terrible than this, 
may yet be unfolded in the history of 
our country. I trust in God, it will 
not. But what shall prevnnt it? 
What shalt govern this free and migh- 
ty people, keep them free, and make 
them more mighty? What, among 
us, is to suppress those popular out- 
breakings, which in other nations are 
kept down by the superincumbent 
weight of monarchies and aristocra- 
cies, or are bound fast in the iron 
grasp of military despotism? It must 
be private and public virtue—a living 
sentiment of moral responsibility 
dwelling inevery heart. ‘To create 
and keep alive this sentiment, there 
must be something that shall come 
upon the conscience of the individu- 
al and the nation, with an every 
where present energy,swaying man’s 
moral nature with resistless force, and 
requiring him at all times to be just 
and peaceful, and benevolent. Such 
a power as this must be brought to 
bear upon the youth of our country. 
All their principles and habits must be 
formed by it. Every step of what is 
properly denominated education must 
be under its direction. Nor is this 
all. Every possible means must be 
used to sustain its influence with in- 
creasing force through after life. Its 
presence must be seen and felt at ev- 
ery step and turn in life. Thus it will 
be made to form the character of our 
youth, and to direct the whole course 
of their future conduct as men and 
as Citizens. And thus it will do all 
that can be done towards supplying 
the national mind, with that self-gov- 
erning principle of wisdom and virtue 
without which no free people can 
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long enjoy the blessings of freedom. 
Now, it is in Christianity only, that 
we can find the power which is here 
described. In that we do find it. 
And let Christianity, on its own sim- 
ple principle of benevolence, be made 
to direct all the efforts of education 
in every family, in every school, and 
in every college in our land, and it 
will supply the surest basis for a long 
career of increasing national great- 
ness and happiness.” 





Cultivation of Imagination. 


There is another and still higher 
faculty; one which exists in its grea- 
test intensity in early youth, more 
especially in that class of minds which 
best repays cultivation; which is then 
capable of being moulded into subser- 
viency to its practical uses, but which 
if neglected then, either perishes al- 
together as years advance, or sur- 
vives only to produce confusion by 
eccentric and unregulated move- 
ments. We mean the faculty of im- 
magination, the soul of poetry, and of 
all elevated thoughts; which “ran- 
ges from earth to heaven;” which dis- 
dains the fetters of matter, sense 
and experience; to which invisible 
and impalpable things give a greater 
satisfaction than visible and palpa- 
ble, to which the conception of the 
mind seems not less possible and 
less real than the perceptions of the 
body. It is an unquestionable fact 
that imagination is generally strong 
an childhood, and grows weaker as ex- 
perience accumulates and the mind 
re-acts upon itself. The memory, in 
progress of time, becomes crowded 
with images derived from sense; by 
reflecting upon which a new stan- 
dard of probability is acquired; and 
at last, when reflection is matured,! 
and the duties of self-government and | 
self-responsibility are assumed by the 





man, his thoughts naturally concen- 
rate themselves upon the practical | 


rather than the ideal world. Durin 
the whole session of education this 
process is going on; but it is not till 
the early stages are concluded that 
the imagination finally loses its orig- 
inal elusticity and self-satisfying 
power. 
“Shades upon the prison-house begin to cloee 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he behoids the light, and whence it dows, 
He sees it in his joy:— 
The youth, who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended:— 


at length the man perceives it dle away, 
And fade into the light of common day.* 


Here, then, we have a very impor- 
tant and peculiar element in the con- 
stitution of the youthful mind; and 
the first question that presents itself 
is, whether it is possible that a good 
system of education should fail to 
take notice of this peculiarity and 
turn itto some account. Ifthe teach- 
er can impress this faculty into his 
service, he has obtained a fulcrum on 
which to rest the lever which shall 
move the intellectual world within. 
Let him only make the processes nec- 
essary for the attachment of his ends 
assume such a shape as to captivate 
the imagination, and bring its ener- 
gies to bear upon their performance, 
and he will find the pupil engaged and 
interested in his work, approaching it 
with zeal, pursuing it with excite- 
ment and satisfaction, and advancing 
im it with a keen appreciation of his 
own progress. To a boy of lively 
sensibilities such employments, if wel 
directed and elevated into their just 
importance, will be attended with 
that which Aristotle beautifully de- 
fines to be the essence of pleasure. 
— British Critic. 


*Wordsworth, “Intimations of Immortality in eer- 
ly Childhood.” 


This may be considered an unis 
versol maxim-——dAs is the teacher, s+ 
is the school, 
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Why Ignorance and Crime are 
Connected. 


“4. Man ismadeto know. This is 
the object of his being; and if he is 
not educated, he cannot fulfil this 
high destiny, and most necessarily, 
from the very nature of his existence, 
go through life unprepared, dis- 
satisfied and miserable. And the 
miserable easily fall into vice. 

2. Doctor Johnson was once 
asked—“who is the most unhappy 
man.” ‘The reply of the sage was 
—“the man who cannot read on a 
rainy day.” The wisdom of this 
saying came from close observation, 
and a thorough knowledge of our 
nature, 


3. We may lay itdown asa uni- 
versal maxim-—having as few excep- 
tions us any of the general truths 
which men have recorded—that un- 
educated mind is educated vice. 
The ignorant man is shunned by the 
better part of the commnnity, and 
left in low society; left ignorant of 
his own nature, of his institutions, 
and ofhis Creator. He lives in error 
for the truth he knows not. 


4. I wasonce walking in a Park 
with a friend, and on one of t he 
trees was nailed this notice: 


“All dogs found in this Park will 
be shot.”——Said my friend, “if dogs 
cannot read, they are pretty badly 
off here.’ Now the Creator has 
written his laws not only on the 
trees, but in the arching heavens, on 
the green earth, and into the very 
mind and form of man; and if man 
cannot vead, he is pretty badly off 
here—worse off than the dog, for he 
_ hasamaster to read for him, out man 

owns no master, 


5. If in the darkness of night the 
sun should stop and be seen no more, 
how soon would men devour each 
other, and desvlation reign. So if 
knowledge should sink from the earth 
and men nomore have the light of 





education, how sudden would we 
change to savages. It is education 
that gives liberty to nations, and vir- 
tue and happiness to-individuals. 


6. Thereisa voice coming from 
every tomband every living tongue. 
which tells us that man-needs knowl- 
edge to govern his appetites and 
passions, and to render him happy. 





Dr. Channing’s Lecture on Self-Culture 
before the Franklin Lyceum. 

Dr. Channing began by stating his 
design in addressing the audience, viz: 
to set before them the Ideal of human 
culture; the means of obtaining that 
ideal; and to reply to some objec- 
tions commonly brought against the 
idea of educating the mass of men. 
Before sketching the plan of his ad- 
dress, he enlai ged with singular beau- 
ty and effect on the great dignity of 
human nature; the worth of man, a 
value so great, that all distinctions 
between classes of men vanistied in 
a moment; they: were as drops to 
the ocean. He then proceeded, in 
avery eloquent manner to unfold 
the idea of culture; what a man 
should design to do for himself. He 
should aim first, To cultivate his mor- 
al powers. These were of the no- 
blest order. The sentiment of the 
just, the true, and the good, connects 
us most intimately with God. Con- 
science is God’s most familiar. pres- 
ence in thesoul. Itisa real power 
though some deny its existence. 2d. 
To cultivate the religious sentiments. 
We will not do injustice to this por- 
tion of the address, by the meagre 
report we could furnish of it at this 
moment, and at this distance of time 
for we took nonotes. Suffice it to 
say, it was received with almost 
breathless attention, by a large au- 
dience, many of whom were stan- 
ding, for want of room to sit. 3d, 
To cultivate the intellectual powers. 
There was less danger these should 
be omitted than any of the others, 
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for men saw the use of the mind. 
It gave bread, distinction, wealth and 
power. Men were willing to lay 
great stress on this; still too much 
could not bedone. Then 4th, the 
sense of the beautiful was to be cul- 
tivated. He spoke of the reaiity of 
this sentiment, and the beautiful pro- 
vision made for its culture, by the 
author of nature. Only a smal! part 
of the things in the world were de- 
signed to teed, clothe or warm man, 
but all were beautiful, from the little 
shell to the cloud and the rainbow. 
This sense could be cultivated by me- 
ditating on the works of nature and 
art. He supposed a man to find, in 
a rude cottage the works of the 
great masters of design, paintings, 
statues, and to be told that from 
year to year no eye looked at them. 
How he would lament. But the 
beauties zof nature were as little 
noticed by many men. They saw 
no beauty. 

Ii. The means of this education. 
A man’s trade taught him. He did 
not consider it a figure of speech that 
a man was taught byhis trade. [Ed- 
ucation was the unfolding of the 
mind, as far as it calls it into exercise; 
some trades do this as well as any of 
the learued professions. So, as well 


educated men may be found in trades 
.as in professions. 


Besides, educa- 
tion is not merely a development of 
the mind, but of the moral, religious, 
and social affections, and humble 
stations in life afford often the best 


opportunity for the exercise of the 


great virtues of charity and _ sel!-de- 
nial such as the rich man cannot 
practice, from the nature of the case: 
so the best specimens of human na- 
ture, orin other words the greatest 
men, may be found, where we least 
often look for them; in the lowest 
walks of life. Here he made some 
remarks on’ true greatness, which to 
our humble sense, seemed the truest 
and the noblest teaching we ever 





heard, except in the great and. good 
volume. He thought the greatest 
men in this city might be found in 
some lowly tenement: all unknown 
to idle loookers on; plying some 
humble calling, sustaining a family 
by his labor and every day doing 
duties, difficult to be done, and bra- 
ving crosses, hard to be borne, 
which would give a man the fame of 
greatness, if borne in a conspicuous 
station. Here he spoke of some of 
the obstacles in the way of culture, 
and particularly of intemperance the 
deadliest foe to it. He expressed 
his hearty approval of the tamous 
fifteen gallon Law. He suggested 
reading. A man could purchase the 
works of Milton, and Shakspeare,. for 
a small sum, and though excluded 
from good society, have the society 
of those sacred authors, in his lowly 
dwelling. He enlarged on the 
means of improvement. Spoke 
also of schools; of the great interest 
now feltin education in our State; 
of the great service rendered by the 
present Secretary of the Board of 
Education, and one gentleman who 
gave treasure to establish a Normal 
School. But the present state of 
education was not satisfactory; - 
much remained to be done. It‘is 
possible that the poorest should one 
day have better means of self-culture - 
than Homer, or Pythagoras. He 
proposed that the public lands should 
im some way be appropriated to this - 
great work. He spoke also of con- 
versation asa noble instrument for 
cultivating the whole man—as an a- 
musement and instruction it was a-- 
bove price. It was little noticed,. 
because every body could talk. He 
dwelt on the importance of begin- 
ning early. Here lay the secret. If 
one commenced late, great energies, 
and hardy efforts might Go much, but 
want of early culture would always 
retard the work; so the duty of pa~ 
rents was plain. 





Money Digging, &c. 





Ill. Reply to objections. Some 
say uncultivated laborers are the 
. best laborers, (an argument quite 
worthy of :Hobbes.) An answer to 


: this is found in the state of agricul- |. 


“tare and the arts, in the southern 
: States, where the laborers are slaves 
and of course uncultivated. Some 
. say laborers have not time. But for 
what do men live? Besides, cultiva- 
tion creates time, by devising easy 
methods of doi1g the work of the 
community. Witness the steam en- 
ine, and a thousand other machines. 
he tendency of civilization is to 
make the head save the hands. So 
time is set free to grow wise and 
good in. 


The above is but a very meagre, 
poor, and imperfect report of what 
seemed to us the most profound, 
philosophic, christian, and practical 
discourse of this great and eloquent 
philanthropist. The subject was 
worthy of the man, and the man e- 
qual to the subject. The address 
was eloquent, deep, full of profound 
ean a: and lee feeling. 

e could not avoid Jooking round to 
watch the effect on many a care worn 

‘face. Surely the spark had struck 
in the heart, for the flame already 
rising shone in the face. We could 
see in imagination the great truths 
“uttered that night stealing like the 
noisless dew into an hundred fami- 
lies, warming the heart, exciting 
“the thoughts, guiding the energies, 
and shaping the life of multitudes, 
who shall Shien his name, or what 
‘4s better, rejoice in his light when his 
zname is forgoten. 

It can not be that so many good 

- words have fallen like water spilt not 
tobe gathered again; for it is true, 
that no drop of heaven’s rain falls on 
the sterile ocean, on the gutter stone 
of a city, without doing a good 
work. Itcannot be that the words 

_of truth, warmed by the spirit of re- 
ligion and uttered hy such persuasive 

Jips, should fall and he forgoten. It 


| should be added that much of the 
manuscript was omitted by the lectu- 
rer for want of time. Of course, we 


suppose it will be published. 
[Christian Register. 





Monry Piccine. A farmer in the 
vicinity of Castine, Me. the present 
season, preparing his land for tillage, 
had occasion to excavate the top of 
aledge, and on removing the earth 
found lying loose, on the top of the 
rock a quantity of ancient coin of 
pure silver. Many of these coins 
are a curiosity, being of all possible 
shapes and forms. It would seem 
that they were cut down to an exact 
weight. They allhave upon them a 
coinage, but most of them very un- 
couth, and without date, and clearly 
show the improvements made since 
the days of our fathers, in the coin- 
age of money. The man who found 
these coins, being poor, sent them 
to Boston for sale, and they were 
purchased by Mr. John Warren.— 
A single glance will satisfy any one 
that they are genuine, and well 
worthy the attention of the curious. , 

[Boston Cultivator. 





AGoov Toast.—At a Celebration 
in Troy, N. Y., the following toast 
was given by the Hon. Sreruen War-. 
REN: 

“Eoucation—One of the main pil- 
larson which rests the stability of a 
free government—it should be sup- 
ported at a public expense.” 





Epucation—Fhe most valuable part of 
every man’s education is that which he re- 
Ceives from himself, especially when the 
active energy of his character makes ample 
amends for the want of 8 more finished, 
course,—Olive Leaf. 








| Asis the Common School, so is. 
the education of the people. 





Cost of sixty-five years of British War. 
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Cost of 65 years of British War. 


Ler us consider, for a moment, the 
sums we expended in madness and 
folly, in the pursuits of ambition and 
desolation of war—and we shall then 
be able to determine whether it be 
not in our power to raise 40 millions 
of pounds for the improvement of so- 
ciety. It has been calculated, that, 
out of 127 years, commencing with 
1688, and terminating in 1815, Eng- 
land spent 65 years in war, and 62 in 
peace. The war of 1688, after las- 
ting 9 years, and raising our expen- 
ditures in that period 26 millions, was 
ended by the treaty of Ryswick, in 
1697. Then came the war of the 
Spanish succession, which began in 
1702, was concluded in 1713, and ab- 
sorbed 62 millions and a half of Brit- 
ish money. Without noticing the 
wars of the Pretender 1715 and 1745, 
the next was the Spanish war of 17- 
39, settled for at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, after costing 54 millions.— 
Then came the seven years war of 
1756, which terminated with the 
treaty of Paris, 1763, in the course 
of which we spent 112 millions.— 
The next was the American war of 
1775, which lasted eight years, in 
which crusade against the liberties of 
mankind, we expended no less than 
187 millions. The French revolu- 
tionary war began 1793, lasted 9 
years, and exhibited an expenditure 
of 464 millions. The war against 
Buonaparte began in 1803, and en- 
ded in 1815. During those twelve 
years uf extravagance and carnage, 
we spent the enormeous sum of 1159 
millions !! 771 of which were raised 
by taxes, and 388 by loans. In the 
war of 1688 we borrowed 20 millions; 
in the war of the Spanish succession, 
433 millions; in the Spanish war of 
1739, 29 millions; in the seven 
years war, 60 millions; in the Amer- 
yean war, 104 millions; and in the 
revolutionary war, 201 millions;—so 
that the sums borrowed in these 7 





wars, during 65 years, amounted, in 
all, to above 834 millions. During 
the same time, we raised by ta es 14- 
96 iniilions—forming a total expendi- 
ture of 2333 millions !- which equal 
about 100 pounds for every man, 
woman and child in Scotland, or a- 
bout 600 pounds for every family; 
and which would be sufficient to es- 
tablish a system of education, such 
as we have, described, for a popula- 
tion of about 820 millions; or in oth- 
er words, for all the inhabitants of the 
globe. Thus we see that when am- 
bition and revenge are to be grati- 
fied, when tyranny is to be support 
ted, when the human race is to be 
slaughtered by millions and when all 
the arts of mischief and destruction 
which the demon of war has devised, 
are to be brought into operation— 
there is no want of funds to carry 
such schemes into effect. During 
the war with Buonaparte, 40 millions © 
would have been considered a mere 
item in the national expenditure, a- 
mounting to little more than the war 
taxes of a single year. And shall it 
ever be said that such a sum can not 
now be raised for counteracting mors. 


‘al evi: and human misery, and train-. 


ing our population to “glory and im- 
mortality ?”—Dick on moral improve 
ment. 





Education is a companion whom 
no misfortune can depress, no clime | 
destroy, no enemy alienate, no des- 
potism enslave: Athome a friend, 
abroad an introduction;—In  soli- 
tude a solace, in society an orna- 
ment. It chastens vice, it guides vir- 
tue, it gives, at once, a grace and gov-. 
ernment to genius. Without it, what 
isman! asplendid beast! a reasoning 
savage! vacillating between the dig- 
nity of an intelligence derived from 
God, and the degradation of passions 
participated with brutes! and in the 
accident of their alternate ascenden- 
cy, shuddering at the prospect of a 
hereafter, or hugging the horrid hope. 
of annihilatlon.— Phillips. 





Modes of teaching—-Illustrations. 








Fer the Illinois Common School Advocate. 
Modes of Teaching-=-1 Illustrations. 


One of the principal reasons why 
smail children are apt to acquire a 
dislike for study, is found in the fact 
they are not made to understand 
what they study. How can it be 
supposed that the mind can take any 
pleasure in a pursuit which is beyond 
its comprehension? The adult cn 
easily settle this question by the ope- 
ration of his own mind. Let him take 
a scientific work on a subject with 
which. he is totally unacquanted, and 
abounding in terms of which he is 
entirely ignorant, and he will soon 
discover that it is impossible tor him, 
by any effort of the mind, to fix his 
attention on the book so as to be in- 
terested and profited by it. He must 
first acquire a knowledge of the terms 
used, and become familliar with the 
preparatory studies; and until then, 
‘the book will be as dull and unprofi- 
table to him, as if written in an un- 
known tongue. 

The study of the elementary 
branches, which very small children 
-usually pursue, is to them as difficult 
as the scientific book to the adult, in 
the case just suppused; and probably 
much more so. Tolearn A B C, and 
to learn to spell ba be bi bo bu, &c., 
is a work of immense difficulty to the 
infant mind. It may be accom- 
plished it is true by dint of iacessant 
and long continued repetition, more 
as an exercise of the memory, than 
any other faculty. Buta far more 
excellent, agreeable, and expeditious 
method may be pursued by causing 
the child to understand his studies as 
he goes forward step by step. He 
will then be interested in them. He 
will then bring to his:study some por- 
tion of the activity and energy, und 
spirit, which he exhibits in his sports. 
Study will not be a dull and hateful 
business to him, but, as an alternation 
of employment, will be delightful. 

The main difficulty of the teacher, 
in making little children understand 





and feel interested in their studies, 
arises from his want of words which 
they can comprehend: what appears 
the most simple to him, may be unin- 
telligible to them. He can ascertain 
this point, however, by questioning 
the children, and listening patiently 
to their answers. Let him encour- 
age them to answer, and to ask ques- 
lions themselves; let lim not puss by 
the diflident scholars who are back- 
ward about speaking, but have all to 
answer, and do not pass from the sub- 
ject until the children show by their 
own remarks, that they understand. 

To give an illustration, suppose a 
class of five or six small children to 
be just commencing the alphabet.— 
The teacher calls them up, and dis- 
plays before them a card c. ntaining 
the figure of a cat and the words, “the 
cat mews.” After they have exam- 
ined it sufficiently, and repeated the 
sentence afew times, the teacher 
asks “what does the cat do?—what 
mews?— what does thé cat do besides 
mewing?” (the children will answer, 
she runs, climbs trees, jumps, catch- 
es mice, &c.) “How many. letters 
are in Cat? what are they? say them 
backwards—t-a-c, tac; put the mid- 
dle letter first, a-c-t,act; then you 
see there are three letters, and you 
spell three words with them.” After 
an exercise like this, (with which the 
children will be highly pleased) they 
will be very apt to remember the let- 
ters contained in that word, and when 
they come to see the alphabet in 
course, will be delighted as they meet 
with their familiar forms. And they 
will not often have to say, as one lit- 
tle boy said, “I know him very well 
by sight, but Icant think ofhis name.” 
When they retire to their seat, let 
them mark the forms of those letters 
on their slates; it will deepen the im- 
pression on their minds, and afford 
them agreeable employment. 

I would ask, is not this method 
better calculated to please and im- 
prove the child, and to cultivate a 
love for study, than the old fashioned 
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mode of simply having him repeat his 
letters, day after day? The usual 
mode is very well illustrated by the 
reply ofa little scholar, to one who 
asked him what he did at school,—*] 
siton abench, and say A, B, C,” he 
replied. While such an injudicious 
course is pursued, can we wonder 
that children should acquire a dislike 
for all study, and learn to regard it as 
a dull and wearisome task? 

But my principal object in writing 
at this time is not to enlarge mysell 
on these subjects, though it would be 
pleasing to me to do so, but rather to 
send you some extracts, which will 
show their importance much more 
clearly than any thing I could write. 
They may be of some benefit to those 
who are engaged in teaching, and al- 
so to parents who have charge of 
children. 

The following is from Hall’s *Lec- 
tures on School Keeping.” 


“In all your teaching, use the most 
simple mode of illustration. If an il- 
lustration be as little understood as 
the subject to be illustrated, the 
scholar remains as ignorant as before. 
If even only one or two of the im- 
portant words in the illustration are 
unintelligible, the scholar still re- 
mains ignorant. “Will you please 
to tell me why I carry one for every 
ten?” said little Laura to her in- 
structor. “Yes my dear,” said he, 
kindly. “It is because numbers in- 
crease from right to left in a decimal 
ratio.” Laura sat and repeated it to 
herself two or three times, and then 
looked very sad. The master, as 
soon as he hid answered pursu- 
ed his other business, and did not 
notice her. But she was disappoint- 
ed. She understood him no better 
than if he had used words of another 
language. ‘Decimal’ and “ratio” 
were words tat might have fallen 
on her ear before, but if so, she un- 
derstood them none the better for it. 
She looked in the dictionary and was 





disappointed again, and after some 
time put away her arithmetic. When 
asked why she did so, she replied, “I 
don’t like to study it, I can’t under- 
stand it.” 


Now the injury to little Laura was 
very great. She had commenced 
the study with interest; she had learn- 
ed to answer a great many ques- 
tions in arithmetic, and had been 
pleased. She was now using 
her slate and writing her figures on 
it, and had found the directien to 
carry one for every ten. ‘This she 
might have understood. The mas- 
ter loved his scholars and wished to 
benefit them, but forgot that terms 
perfectly plain to him, would be un- 
intelligible to the child. From that 
moment, Laura disliked arithmetic, 
and every effort that could be used 
with her, could not efface the im- 
pression, that it was a hard study, 
and she could not understand it. 


Unimportant as this circurmstance 
may appear to vou, it made an im- 
vression on my own mind,. which 
will not be effaced, while I am enga-- 
ged in teaching youth. Indeed, the 
importance of the directions will be 
illustrated by a reference to your 
own history. You perhaps recollect 
many efforts toexplaina thing to you, 
which have left you no wiser than 
before. Fail not then to use such 
language, as can be understood by 
the child, or by the class. Be very 
careful lest they associate the idea 
of study with that of hard unintelli-. 
gible words, and thus become dis- 
couraged in their attempt to learn. 
It is of great importance, that the 
objects used to illustrate, should be 
those, with the properties of which 
the pupil is acquainted. If you em- 
ploy, in the way of illusration, any 
object with which the scholar is un- 
acquainted, he is not in the least as-- 
sisted. butif youcan seize on some-- 
thing that he ean see, or that he can 


‘recollect, or something with whicls 
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he is familiar; and then make a just 
comparison by which the idea is 
brought distinctly to his view, he de- 
rives not only lasting benefit, but 
present pleasure. For example— 
James came to his teachcr and told 
him he could not understand his map. 
He had just begun to learn alittle of 
the geography ofhisownstate. The 
master called him to the desk and 
took up a slate, and gave him a pen- 
cil, and then asked him to draw a pic- 
ture of the school-room floor. James 
-at once made his lines for the boun- 
daries. “Now which is the east end?” 
- James told. “Which is the west?” 
‘This he told also. **Tnis is the north, 
vend that the south.” “Now,” said 
the instructon, “we will mark them 
E. for east,” &c. “Now in what 
-part is my desk, James?” “There,” 
said the little fellow. “Where is the 
fire place?” “There,” said James. 
“Now James, make marks for the 
boys’ seats, and the girls’ seats.,’ He 
did this. “Now make marks for the 
doors and windows.” This was done. 
“Now,” said the master, “James, do 
you think you could make a map?” 
“No, sir,” he replied. “Why yes 
you could, you have made one alrea- 
‘dy,” said the master. “This is a 
‘map of the floor, Now the map that 
you said you could not understand, is 
nothing more than this. There is a 
line for the east side, and there is an- 
‘other for the west side, and there is 
‘another for the north, and there is an- 
other for the south. Now these lines 
go round the whole state. This river 
is put down here, because it is in the 
northern part, and that river is rep- 
resented there, because it is’ in. the 
western. This river is drawn here, 
“because it makes the eastern bounda- 
ry of the state. Now look here, and 
see if you can find the name of the 
town in which you live.” “O yes,” 
said James, “here it is.” Why is it 
put down here? “Because it is in 
the east part of the state, and touch- 





was the river.” said the child. The 


et 


master asked him half a dozen simi- 
lar questions, and James returned to 
his seat delighted. The simpleillustra- 
tion made every thing easy. The 
other scholars were as much delight- 
ed as he, and when they were dis- 
missed, were in high spirits, saying 
they would make a map of their gar- 
dens, orchards, &c., when they got 
home.” 


The following is from the “Family 
Visitor.” 

“Mary ,a child not five years 
old, but ef quick capacity, was taught 
by an elder sister to repeat many lit- 
tle pieces of poetry: among others, 
this from our Sunday-school collec- 
tion, 

"Tis religion that must give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live; 


‘Tia religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die. 


After death, its joys will be 
Lusting as eternity: 

Be the living God my friend, 
Then my bliss will never end. 

“Mary learned these verses per- 
fectly, and it was interesting to hear 
her ‘repeating the consoling truths 
expressed in them in her sweet infan- 
tine voice; her sister hoped it might 
edify some of the eld +r members of 
the tamily, and certainly thought the 
child had some general ideas of the 
hymn. Mary learned to sing these 
words to a pretty tune, and often a- 
mused herself by doing so. Oneday, 
when the sisters were togeth r alone, 
the child said, ‘Sister, let us sing.’ 
‘Very well,’ said the sister, ‘what shall 
we sing?’ ‘Why,’ said Mary, ‘let us 
sing xbout Sally.’ My dear, we don’t 
know any song about Sally.’ ‘O, yes, 
sister, you do, you know a piece a- 
bout Sally and George.’ “ndeed, 
Mary, I do not,’ answered the sister, 
a little surprised at the child's perti- 
nacity. ‘Sally, Sally,’ she repeated, 
running overin her memory all the 
pieces she had taught the little girl. 
*Yes, sister, you do know a verse a- 
bout Sally comfort and George.’— 
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Now the truth flashed on the mind 
of the sister, that in repeating the a- 
bove hymn, Mary had changed the 
word solid, which she did not under- 
stand, fur Sally, which she did. Still 
she was at a loss to know whera 
George was to be found in it. She 
told Mary to say it for her, and care-, 
fully observing as she went along, 
discovered the child said the second 
verse, 

After death, its George shall be 

Lasting as eternity. 

Thus it was plain Mary understood 
not a sylable of what she was saying, 
but took the whole for a story about 
little Sally and George Comfort.— 
Let it not be thought she was un- 
commonly stupid; she was a child of 
good abilities, but like most children 
of her age, was entirely ignorant of 
the meaning of most of the words 
contained in these two verses.” 

The writer adds:— 

“Jt is well known that a lady who 
had distinguished herself in the liter- 
ary world, in speaking of the imper- 
fect conceptions which childrea form 
of the meaning of that which seems 
familiar to their elders, confessed, 
that wi en she was a child, in reading 
Matthew xxii. 40, she verily thought 
these two commandments were two 
large pegs, on which the law and the 
prophets, like some kind’ of long 
cloaks, were hung.” 


I wilk only add here, something 
similar to the above, which occured 
with one of my own little scholars, a 
girl of five or six years old. She had 
learned to repeat and sing with her 
school mates, apparently with great 
satisfactioa, a new year hymn, in 
which this line occured, 

»Our Sabbaths, ‘Tracts, and Sabbath Schools, are from 
Jehovath’s hand,” 

One Sabbath morning about the 
time tney were practising this hymn, 
there was snow on the ground, and 
she said to a little schoolmate, while 
repeating the, hymn, “Let’s go out 





— Ss 


doers now, and we'll make our Sabd- 
bath tracks in the snow,”—thus 
showing that she had no understan- 
ding, whatever, of the sentiment con- 
tained in the verse she had been 
singing, but had been all the while 
applying to it a totally different mean- 
ing from what was intended. Had 
proper care been used in questioning 
her while she was learning these ver- 
ses, her mind might have been instruc- 
ted in their meaning, at the same 
time her heart was delighted with the 
melody of the music. 


An Inrant Scaoot Tracuen. 





Attainment of Knowledge.—The 
late Dr. Olinthus Gregory, the friend 
and biographer of Robert Hall, has 
made this true and important remark: 
“With a few exceptions, (so few, in- 
deed, that they need scarcely to be 
taken into a practical estimate) 
any person may learn any thing upon 
which he sets his heart. To ensure 
success, he has simply so to disipline 
his mind as to check its vagrancies, 
to cure it of its constant proneness 
to be doing two or more things at a 
time, and to compel it to direct its 
combined energies, simultaneously, to 
asingle object, and thus to do one 
thing atonce. This I consider as one 
of the most difficult, but one of the 
most useful lessons a young man can 
learn.” 





Ignorance and Vice——-A young 
man was convicted of manslaughter 
last week in our Court of Common 
Please. He is said to be one ofa 
family of thirteen brothers and sisters, 
living with their mother, and all of 
disreputable and infamous character, 
not one of whom can either read or 
write. This ina land of free schools, 
thousand of churches, and a tasteful 
and discriminating people.—-Ohio S., 
Journal. 





Kaowing the World—How Scholars are made. 





Kyowine tue Wortv.—The great 
and constant danger to which child- 
ren in the higher walks of life are ex- 
posed, is the prevailing turn and spir- 
itof general conversation. Even the 
children of the better families, who 
are well instructed when at their stu- 
dies, are yet at other times continu- 
ally beholding the world set up in the 
highest and most advantageous point 
of view. Seeing the world, knowing 
the world, standing well in the world, 
are spoken of as including the whole 
sum and: substance of human advante- 
ges. They hae their educatian al- 
most exclusively attended to with 
reference to the figure it will enable 
them tomake in the world. In al- 
most all companies, they hear all that 
the world admires spoken of with ad- 
miration; rank flattered, fame cour- 
ted, power sought, beauty invoked, 
money considered as the one thing 
needful, and as the atoning substitute 
for the want ofall other things. The 
phrase “knowing the world,” is com- 


monly applied, or misapplied, in the 
way of panegyric, to keen, design- 
ing, selfish, ambitious men, who study 
mankind in order to turn it to their 


own account. But in the true sense 
-of the expression, the sense which 
Christian parents would wish to im- 
press upon their children, to know 
theworld is to know its emptiness, its 
‘vanity, its futility and its wickedness. 
To know it is to despise it; and in 
this view an obscure Christian in a 
village may be said to know the 
“world better than a hungry courtier 
“or a wily politician; for. how can 
they be said to know it, who go on 
‘to value it, to love it, to be led cap- 
“tive by its allurements, to give their 
soul in exchange for its lying vani- 
ties’—Huannah More. 





‘I resolve,’ says Bishop Beveringe, ‘nev- 
er to speak of a man’s virtues before «his 
‘face, no: of his faults behind his back.” ‘A 
+golden rule,’ Bishop Horne remarks, ‘the 
observatiun of which would at one stroke 
vbanish flattery and defamation from the 
ae@arth,’ 





How Scuouars are Mave.—Costly 
apparatusand splended cabinets, have 
no magical power to make scholars. 
In all circumstances, as a man is, un- 
der God, the master of his own for- 
tune, so he is the maker of his own 
mind. The Creator has so constitu- 
ted the human intellect, that it can 
grow only by its own action, and by 
its own action it will most certainly 
and necessarily grow. Every man 
must, therefore, in an important 
sense, educate himself. His book 
and teacher are but helps; the work 
is his. A man is not educated until 
he has the ability to summon, in an e- 
mergency, all his mental powers in 
vigorous exercise to effect his pur- 
posed object. It is not the man who 
has seen most, or has read most, who 
can do this; such an one is in dan- 
ger of being borne:down, like a beast 
of burden, by an over loaded mass of 
other men’s thoughts. Nor is it the 
man who can boast merely of native 
vigor and capacity: the greatest of 
all the warriors that went to the siege 
of Troy, had not the pre-eminence, 
because nature had given him strength 
and he carried the largest bow, but 
because self-discipline had taught him 
how to bend it.—Hon. D. Wesster. 





‘If youth were to come again,’ said 
an aged gentleman, ‘I would be a 
scholar.” Aye; and how many more 
would be? What a useful hint this 
isto youth. If every youth would 
keep in view the fact that -sixty min- 
utes make an‘hour,’ how much wiser 
than the past would be the rising gen- 
eration. ‘ 





Inpustry.—‘There is ore precept’’ says 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, “In which ‘I shall 
be opposed only by the vain, the ignorant 
and the idle, 1 am rot afraid that I shall 
repeat it tov often. You must-have po de- 
pendence on your own genius. ‘If you have 
great talents. industry will improve them— 
if you have but moderate abilities. industry 
will-supply their deficiency. Nothing is 
depvied to we!) directed Inbur.”” 





General Remarks. 











COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


The following Communication is 
from an intelligent Farmer, living in 
the vicinity of Springfield. It de- 
tails facts well calculated to-make a 
reflecting mind enquire whether there 
is not something that can be done to 
extend the benefits ot education more 
generally to the rising generation. 
We are sorry that our correspon- 
dent’s field of observation was not 
more extensive;—that he could not 
take a view ofa larger portion of the 
country, and present the result of his 
observations. But if sucha state of 
things exists in the oldest and most 
populous counties of our State, and 
almost withih sight of the Capitol, 
how much greater must be the defi- 
ciency in the newer and more thinly 
settled districts. We hear it stated 
in round numbers, that there are 
28,000 adults, in Illinois, who can 
not read; but this aggregate of 
ignorance, scattered as it is through 
the state, seems so vast and extended, 
that it fails to make a definite impres- 
sion on the mind;—we are astonished 
at the disclosure, but as we do not 
witness, with our senses, the facts as 
they exist, we are not apt to think 
that we have any thing personally 
to doin the matter. But here isa 
portion of the picture brought to our 
own doors. Here are our neighbors 
whom we see weekly in the ordinary 
business of life, suffering their chil- 
dren to grow up in ignorance of the 
commonest branches of learning.— 
Whether this neglect arise from the 
indifference of the parents, or from 
the want of schools to which they 
can conveniently send their childrens 








the result is equally unfortunate to 
the children, and to the community; 
and he would be a public benefactor 
who could devise any means to re- 
move that indifference, or place with- 
in the parents reach, the means of 
schooling their children. 


We ask, are those, children who are 
thus growing up in ignorance, receiving 
that training which will best fit them 
for their duties as American citizens? 
Are those girls likely to be well pre- 
pared to act as mothers of the next 
generation, and to train up their child- 
ren in the way they should go? How 
can they teach the ways of wisdom 
that never learned themselves? or 
be fitted to act as intellectual guides 
of the young, when their own minds 
are wholly uncultivated? Are those 
boys receiving that training that will 
best qualify them to discharge their du- 
ties as freemen in”the Republic? Are 
they the ones who are likely to de- 
cide intelligently, the great questions 
of public policy, finance, and Nation- 
al law, which are continually com- 
ing before an American community? 
No! If there isany community likely 
to beled by the demagogue, it is that 
Republican community which posses- 
ses the power to decidefthese great 
questions, without possessing the in- 
telligence and knowledge to enable 
them to judge calmly of their tenden- 
cy and effects. 

To the christian or philanthropist, 
who desires to see his fellow man en- 
joying all the happiness of which he 
is capable, the bare knowledge that 
such things exist, should be sufficient 
to awaken him to the most active ex- 
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ertion in behalf of general education. 
And to the mere man of the world, 
or the wealthy citizen, who. lays no 
claim to philanthropy, and desires 
nothing more than to be protected in 
his own rights, a not less powerful 
motive presents itself in the fact, that 
the peace and good order of society; 
and the stability of our laws and in” 
Stitutions depend entirely under God, 


on the proper education of the peo- 
ple. 


Mr. Sorron:—After conversing 
with you on the supject of common 
schools, I called at a certain house, 
distant only three miles from Spring- 
field, and found four hardy boys, from 
8 to 14 yearsofage. ‘Their parents 
being absent, I enquired of them if 
they attended school, (which was less 


than one mile from their dwelling.) 
They answered, two of them occa- 
sionally went to school. The largest 
did not go, and said he had a brother 
grown, who was, at that time, from 


home, who could not read. I enqui- 
red the cause of this neglect; the an- 
swer was, their father could not 
read, and their mother could read but 
little. I enquired of them respecting 
a family, a neighbor to them, and I 
was told that there were three at 
that house who were large enough to 
attend school, but for the want of 
the proper means, were deprived of 
tbe benefits of education. There is 
one family within two miles of your 
City, to my knowledge, that could 
easily encourage a school with, at 
least, 4 scholars, making, in all, from 
the three famiiles, 11 or 12. [know 
of four families on the north side of 
the river, say six miles from Spring- 
field, that could send 16 scholars; 1° 
is somewhat inconvenient to a school, 
and they plead this as an excuse for 
their neglect. 








So, Mr. Editor, you see something 
must be done or the children in the 
centre of your State, near the Me- 
tropolis, will be raised as brutes, des- 
titute of learning, and consequently 
unprepared to assist in making or ad- 
ministering the laws that govern- 
them. 


If I was qualified, I would write 
volumes on the subject—My dear 
sir, endeavor to cal] the attention of 
qualified writers to the all important 
subject, that it may come fully before 
the people, and the candidates for the 
next General Assembly. 


Spring Creek Farmer. 


August, 1841. 





" Music in Common Schools. 


The utility of teaching music as a 
branch of instruction in common 
schools, as well as the ability of al- 
most every child to acquire such a 
knowledge of the science as to become 
a good singer, we consider so well 
settled as to be no longer doubtful. 
It is very probable, however, that 
many persons who have not examined 
the subject, or who live in places 
where no such experiments have been 
made, may still entertain the opinion 
that it is a useless innovation, pro- 
posed. by such as are distinguished 
more for their love of novelty, than 
for judgement and common sense. 
We will then briefly sum up the ad- 
vantages which have been found to 
result from the introduction of music 
in schools, asa regular branch of stu- 
dy; and as no train of argument, how- 
ever sound in itself, would be so con- 
vincing, as the result of actual ex- 
perience, we shall do this chiefly 
from the testimony of those who have 
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made the trial, or who have been act- 
ual observers. 

The following we extract from the 
Boston Musical visitor: 





But since our attention is drawn to this su'ject, it 
may he stated, that in Boston for nearly two years, mu- 
sic has been taught as acommon brauch of education. 
Two lessons of a half an hour each, are given every 
week, by experienced téachers. for this purpose, a- 
bout $125 are appropriated toeach schonl. The 
schools areall under the surerintendenceof L. Mason. 
The resuit thus far is most happy. The general plan 
now ado -ted, if carried outa few years longer, with 
such modilications as time and experience may suggest, 
will place musicon an equal footing with Geography 
and Arithmetic. Nor would parents and guatdiaus 





any sooner have it erased from the list of studies, than 
either of these useful branches, thongh not more impor- | 
tant, studies than music. A large proportion of the 
children from twelve to fourteen years of age. are able 
to read by note,common music. Nearly ali can sing 
some of the beautiful patriotic and moral songs, which 
have been taught them from the «Juvenile Singing | 
School,” and from the “Boston School Song Boox.” 
In Portiand Me., Troy N. Y., and Lowel Mass., Mu- | 
sic is also being introduced by taw ito all the Schools. 
In Brookline, Ms.,in Cincinnati, O,,to our own know!l- 
edge, and probably in a large number of other towns, 
similar attempts have been made. 








ADVANTARES oF MusicaL INnsTRUCTION.—Reading 
well is usually considered a very good test of the tal- 
lents and attainments of the scholar: because it im- 
plies the knowiedge of the proper mode of expressing 
the sentiments conveyed by language, as wellas the 
sensibility to feel them, The very same thing is doub- 
ly requisite insinging. Those who have acquired the 
more difficult accowplishment will rarely fail to read 
‘and speak with expression and effect. These auxilia- 
ry powers and advantages of the study, render music 
avery important branch of youthful education; and 
there are other qualities it possesses, which stil! further 
increases its value asan instrament in the hand of the 
teacher of youth. It is found by experience to te a very 
strong attraction to theschool room. ‘hose who are 
absent on other days, are sure to be present when the 
music lesson is to be given; and no punishment is so ef- 
ficient as being deprived the privilege of attending it.—— 
It aida the young mind in its progress through dryer 
studies, by the partial and pleasant relaxation it affords 
-to the intellectual powers, often unreasonably taxed by 
‘those who have litrle acquaintance with their strength; 
and it is a better recreation thana game of foot-ball, or 
,any .other merely physical exercise, for it givesa 
healthy activity to mind and body too, and is applica- 
ble toall ages and buth sexes of youth. —Nerth Ameri- 
ean Review. 





As a school exercise, music can not fail to’-produce 
admirable effects. Its power of soothing the passions 
and of allaying mental fatigue, is every where acknowl- 
edged. In tnis point of view, it will be found to hasten 
rather than retard the progress of the other studies, to 
eause a gain,rather than aloss of time. Asa mental 
discipline, also, it should hold ahigh rank.—Palmer’s 
Prize Essay. 





Let vocal music be considered as one of the regular 
branches ; as much so as arithmetic. » [ am thoroughly 
convinced of the practicability of its introduction, gen- 





necessary fairly to make the experiment, to eonvince 
the pubiic of its great utility. In my school, the young 
boys all sing. J} becieve there is not one exception. 
Many of the older ones donot, A boy that knows 
something of music, wil! learn to reed more readily, and 
become.a better reader, than one wlio does rot, Tam 
satisfied that music exerts a salutary influence upon 
the moral character, and tends greatly to soften and 
improve the manners. Where musicis taught, a school 
may be much more easily governed, and why should 
not this part of our nature be civilized as well as 
others?—[Conn. C, 8. Journal. 


Extracts, similar to the above, 
might be greatly multiplied. They 
show that wherever music has been 
introduced in common schoors, as a 
regular branch of study, it has been 
attended with success, equal to the 
most sanguine wishes of its friends. 

Our own opinon, founded on per- 
sonal experience and observation, 
has Jong been, that a lesson in music 
might be given with advantage at ev- 
ery session of the school. Independ- 
ent of the knowledge of music which 
would be gained thereby, it would be 
highly beneficial in removing that 
weariness of mind which children 
are apt to feel after one or two hours 
application to study, and restoring the 
fresh and lively tone of feeling with 
which they commenced the day. In 
this view, so far from interfering 
with other studies it would be a deci- 
ded advantage; for every one knows 
that the child, no less than the man, 
can accomplish far more in study 
when the mind is tranquil and the at- 
tention can be closely fixed on the 
subject before it. From the soothing 
effect of this exercise upon the pas- 
sions, there is nothing, perhaps, that 
the teacher can resort to, better cal- 
culated to remove the fatigue, restles- 
ness. and ill humour, with which he 
is obliged to contend among his schol - 








erally into common schools; and I betieve it is only 





ars, and thus enable them to bring a 
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willing mind to the remaining exer- 
cises of the school. 


We embrace this opportunity to 
state that Mr. Munson, Professor of 
music, in Monticello Academy, has 
been engaged for a few weeks past, 
in teaching music, in Springfield.— 
Among other classes which he is 
teaching, is a juvenile class, of about 
two hundred boys and girls. Any 
gentleman or ladies, who desire to as- 
certain from their own observation, 
whether children are able to learn to 
to singand understand music, have 
a good opportunity, by visiting this 
school. Mr. Munson will welcome 
all who: feel interest enough on the 
subject to do so; and indeed, from his 
earnest disposition to promote the 
study of music in the community, we 
feel warranted in saying that porents 
and teachers in particular, will be 
gladly welcomed by him as visitors. 
We think the visitor to this school 
will be satisfied of two things——first, 
that children are pleased with the ex- 
ércise. Their constant & ready attend- 
ance, the eager countenance and 
sparkling eye, and the vivacity with 
which they engage in the exercise, 
evince their deep interest. And sec 
ondly, that they are able to learn, 
both the rules of music, and how 
to sing. Although the school has been 
in operation but a few weeks, the 
scholars show by their answers, that 
they havemade very satisfactory pro- 
gress in the knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of the science. 
They also sing many of the simple 
and beautiful melodies prepared for 
juvenile voices, with delightful effect. 


On another page we insert, for the 
benefit of our young readers, two of 
the songs from the “ Young Minstrel,” 
the book used in this school. 





County Musical Convention. 


The friends of Music in Sangamon 
County, who desire to promote the 
cultivation of that’science, are invi- 
ted to attend a meeting in Springfield, 
on Wednesday, September 15th, at 
2 o’clock P. M., in the First Presby- 
terian Church, for the purpose of ia- 
king into consideration the propriety 
of forming a permanent Musical or- 
ganization for the County. 


The importance of Music, both as 
a branch of religious and intellectual 
training; and as a means of elegant 
and rational recreation, justifies the 
most zealous exertions for its improve- 
ment, and for extending its knowl- 
edge throughout the community. 


The interesting questions that are 
now before the public—such as the 
practicability of teaching all the 
young to sing correctly; and of ma- 
king Music one of the regular branch- 
es of instruction in Common Schools; 
and others that will properly come 
before the meeting, will afford nu- 
merous subjects for discussion at the 
Convention. 

The undersigned, therefore, lead- 
ers of Music, and others, in Spring- 
field, earnestly invite all who feel 
interested in the subject, to attend 
the meeting. 


JOHN F. RaGUE, Leader 2d. Pres. Ch. 


Re H. BEACH, oF Ist. 
GEORGE woop, * Baptist * 
Je Se BRADFORD, ‘* Episcopal * 
Je A. HOUGH, 4 Sprin’d Band. 


CHARLES ARNOLD. 
Re Po ABEL. 
EDMUND R,. WILEY. 


Sept. 1, 1841. 
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Those islands which so beautifully 
adorn the Pacific, and which, but for 
sin, would seem so many Edens, 
were reared up from the bed of the 
ocean by the little coral-insect, which 
deposits one grain of sand at a time, 
till the whole of those piles are rear- 
ed up. Just so with human exer- 
tions. The greatest results of the 
mind are produced by small, but con- 
tinual efforts. I have frequently 
thought of the motto of one of the 
most distinguished scholars in this 
country, as peculiarly appropriate. 
As near as I remember, it is the pic- 
ture of a mountain, with a man at its 
base, with his hat and coat lying be- 
side him, and a pickaxe in his hand; 
and ashe digs, stroke by stroke, his 
patient look corresponds with his 
words,—pu et peu—“Little by Lit- 
tle.”—Todd’s Student’s Manual. 





Children should not be long confin- 
ed in school—and never longer than 
they are actively employed in it. A 
school ought never to serve the pur- 
pose of a prison. If the junior clas- 
ses are incapable of preparing their 
lessons by themselves, they should ei- 
ther be provided with slates or some 
amusing picture books, or be turned 
out to romp about in the open air, or 
under a covered shed in rainy weath- 
er, and called in when their lessons 
are to be explained. 





What is Education? 


The following extracts are from the 
‘Inaugural Address of James\Shannon 
President of Bacon College Ky. °41° 


“To gite a correct answer to the 
question, What is education? re- 
quires at the same time a knowledge 
of that which is to be educated, and 
of the object which that education is 
designed to promote. So far as we 
are concerned at presenf, the subject 





to be educated is man; and however 
various may be the intermediate and 
minor objects, the grand and ultimate 
design is man’s happiness. 


The most hasty glance is sufficient 
to show that man posesses physical, 
intellectual, and moral faculties; all 
of which are necessary to the perfec- 
tion and felicity of his being. The 
physical, or purely animal faculties, 
unite him immediately with earthly 
objects. The moral and religious fac- 
ulties fit him for the higher duties and 
enjoyments of social life; but are 
mainly designed to prepare him for 
a future and better state of existence. 
The intellectual powers are intended 
to serve as a guide for the animal and 
moral faculties, so as to conduct them 
safely and wisely to their appropri- 
ate exercise and gratification. 

Now, in the education of human 
beings it is requisite that each facul- 
ty, and class of faculties, be devel- 
oped according to its true nature and 
relative importance. 

The animal faculties must be deve!- 
oped in harmony with their true de- 
sign, so as to secure a good physical 
constitution, in which no part may be 
defective, and none be trained to an 
improper or excessive activity. 


The moral sentiments must be 
trained so as to control the anima! 
propensities, and impel the man to a. 
performance of his highest duties as 
a moral, intelligent, and social being 
—to an active and vigorous pursuit 
of “whatsoever things are lovely and 
of good report.” 


The intellect must be educated so 
as to develope the perceptive and re- 
flective faculties, that the feel- 
ings, which are all blind  im- 
puises, may thus be furnished with 
a competent guide in the path of truth, 
duty, and lasting enjoyment. 


True Desten or Epvcation. 


The design of education may be re- 
garded as two-fold:— 
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Necessity of cultivating 


the Religious Faculties. 





First, and mainly, to develope and 
strengthen the faculties educated; so 
that the individual may thereby be 
prepared to think and act by himself. 


Secondly, to store the memory 
with useful knowledge for the purpose 
of practical application in the busi- 
ness of life. 


The latter object seems to: be. re- 
garded by many as the main, if not 
the only business ofeducation. The 
former, however, is by far the mos: 
important. We may suppose a man 
to have treasured up in the store- 
house of memory, all the knowledg« 
of the universe, and yet be in a hig. 
degree uneducated. He may neithe: 
be able to. form correct opinions oi 
his own, nor to turn to any valuable 
account the borrowed opinions of 
othermen. In short, he may be one 
who, in common phrase, posesses 
“every sense but common sense.”—- 
Lacking this, he is comparatively o! 
little use in society; and, although he 
may be regarded by the unthinking 
multitude as posessing a good educa- 
tion, by the wise he must ever be 
viewed as in reality badly educated. 


A ‘store of knowledge is unques- 
tionably good, if the posessor can 
make it valuable by turning it to good 
account. But the well-balanced and 
thoroughly disciplined mind, which 
can form correct opinions of its own, 
and discern clearly between what is 
true and false in the opinions of oth- 
ers, is undoubtedly far better. 


To strengthen the mind, then, 
should be the primary, and to store it 
with useful knowledge the secondary 
object of imtellectual education; a due 
regard meanwhile being had to the 
preservation of @ proper balance 
throughout the system, by laboring 
most to strengthen those faculties that 
most nEKD to be strengthened. 


Necessity or CuttivatTine THE RExt- 
cious Facu.tiss. . 


] hail it as one of the most auspi- 
cious omens of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, that it is now generally admitted 
by all who understand the ;hiloso- 
phy of the mind, even by sceptics and 
infidels themselves, that man posesses 
by nature a religious organization; 
that his religious faculties are the 
iighest and most authoritative with 
which he is endowed; and, conse- 
juently, that they should rule, guided 
sy intellect properly enlightened. 

Were man by nature destitute of 
moral and reiigious faculties, he must 
always remain in that condition. A 

eing with one faculty more or less, 
than man posesses, would not be man, 
but something else. 

Besides, if men were not by nature 
posessed of religious faculties, reve- 
iation to them would be of as little 
use, as light toa man born blind. In- 
deed, it would be physically and mor- 
uly impossible to make to them a 
revelation of a moral and religious 
character, for the plain reason, that 
they would be physically incapable 
of receiving it; and the idea of a rev- 
elation made to such persons, would 
present as palpable a contradiction as 
that of REveLaTIon unrevealed. Nei- 
ther could children be religiously ed- 
ucated, if they were not religious by 
nature. Youcan not create facul- 
ties by edu ation;—nor can you edu- 
cate faculties, which do not exist, a- 
ny more than you can improve the 
sight of a manwho has no eyes. 

It may be regarded, then, as un- 
deniable, if not self-evident, that man 
posesses by nature religious faculties; 
and that the perfection and glory of 
his being consist in the developement 
and supremacy of those faculties, un- 
der the guidance of enlightened intel- 
lect. Were we naturally destitute 
of a religious organization, intellect, 

however exalted, could serve no oth- 
i 
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er purpose, than to pander ignobly 
to the base and selfish gratification of 
the animal passions. 


Indeed, it is the religious, and not 
the intellectual organization, that 
furnishes an infallible criterion, by 
which to distinguish between the man 
-and the brute. 
man to an immeasurable distance a- 
bove the lower tribes. 
intellectually between the highest 
specimens of the brute, and the low- 
est of the human family, is so small 
as to be imperceptible. Nay, it is 
even questionable, whether there 
may not be found some brutes posses- 
sing more intellect than some men. 
But to brutes you never can impart 
by any system of education whatev- 
er, religious or moral feelings, although 
you can educate their intellect. The 
plain and obvious reason is, that you 
can not educate faculties, which do 
not exist. 


But, as we have already seen, the 
idea would be most horrific that brutes 
should possess the intellect of men: 
and the effects would be no less deso- 
Jating and horrific in man’s erect and 
noble form, than in the grovelling at- 
titude of the brute. Hence, when 
intellect alone is educated, and the 
religious faculties wholly neglected, 
or abused, a class of beings is produ- 
ced, which, for the sake of distinction, 
may be called suman srures—the Na- 
poleons, the Murrells, the Dantons, 
the Marats, and the Robespierres of 
our race, the scourge and curse of 
mankind—diflering from the actual 
brute, from lions and tigers, mainly 
in being accountable, and in posses- 
sing superior intellect, which capaci- 
tates them to commit ravages so 
much the more fearful, and to spread 
havoc and desolation to a more alar- 
ming extent. Whereas, had the mor- 
al organization of these men been 


properly educated, they might have| 


shone conspicuously among the most 
distinguished benefactors of the hu, 





It is this, that exalts} 


The distance! 





man race; mighthave been as immor- 
tal in honor, as they are now in infa- 
my; might have lived unspeakably 
blessed themselves, and the source of 
unnumbered blessings to their fellow- 
men. 


From these reflections it must be 
obvious, that were there no hereafter, 
and were our highest hopes and aspi- 
rations confined to the present life, 
still, the grand point in education 
would be theproper training of THE 
MORAL SENTIMENTS. Better neglect 
every thing else in education, than 
this. Nay, if this is neglected, the 
less intellect men have, and the Jess 
that intellect is cultivated, the better. 
However startling and extravagant, 
at first view, this sentiment may ap- 
pear to some, itis but a corollary to 
the proposition, that lions and ti- 


gers are less mischievous and misera- 


ble in their own nature, than they 
would be WiTH THE SUPERADDED INTLL- 
LECT OF MAN. 





Bors Partizss Hearnv.— Whenever 
achild prefers a complaint against his 
instructor, it should be borne in mind 
that the evidence is, presumptively, 
in favor of the latter. It is always 
to be presumed, until facts shall ap- 
pear to do away the presumption, 
that a person of mature age, of appro- 
ved character and standing in society, 
and placed by proper authority in a 
responsible situation, is more likely 
to be right than a mere child, inexpe- 
rienced, unformed in characfer, ca- 
pricious, and peculiarly liable to err. 
The ordinary rules of justice would 
require that this person should be held 
innocent until sufficient proof to the 
contrary should be adduced. 





Corporal punishments should sel- 
dom or never be inflicted—and when 
they are determined upon as the last 
resort, they should be inflicted with 
calmness and affection. 
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When a man enters upon any new 
scene of action, even if he is well 
prepared for his duties, he is not so 
ready in performing them, as he will 
be when time has given him experi- 
ence; and it certainly then can not 
be expected that one wholly unquali- 
fied for his station should pass through 
his daily avocations without difficul- 
ty. Such is the fact with too many 
individuals who attempt to teach our 
common schools; and such it was 
with me when I first entered a New- 
England school-house as a teacher. 


With no direct preparation for the 
duties devolving upon me, | acted in 
many respects a very injudicious 
part. With a mind neither disciplin- 
ed by study, nor matured by experi- 
ence, | attempted to lead others into 
paths wholly untrodden.by myself. It 
is true, that I had made a beginning 
in study; but all that study would 
have been as necessary to any me- 
chanical employment. It was amere 
beginning ; ‘for | had pursued an aca- 
demical courso for only one year; 
previous to which, my pursuits in life 
had led me far even from the streams 
of knowledge. I began to ‘heep 
school,’ without any acquantance with 
the common branches of education, 
and what was still worse. I knew /it- 
éle of other men, and much less of my- 
self. Hence, as might be. expected, 
self-government was something to 
which I was an entire stranger.— 
The teacher’s duty was thought to 
consist in preventing disorder, and 
‘hearing the boys say their lessons.’ 
Daily experience, however, soon 
taught me, that it was no easy task to 
teach others those things of which | 
was ignorant. 


About the time of beginning _my 
course, ‘Hall’s Lectures on School- 
keeping’ made their appearance; and, 
fortunately for me, my teacher in the 
academy recommended the book to 
my attention. It was of essential ser- 


vice tome; but inexperience and ig- 
norance caused that valuable manual! 
to be of much less value than it would 
have been in more favorable circum- 
stances. This book, for the most 
part, was used as a text book by sev- 
eral other teachers and myself, at sta- 
ted weekly meetings, which we held 
for conversation on various topics | 
connected with our schools. In these 
meetings, we gave the results of our 
own experience, and entered into a 
full detail of evary thing that we did. 
In addition to this, we visited each 
other’s schools, and there saw their 
everyday operations. Perhaps the 
|course we pursued might have been 
more beneficial; still it was not un- 
productive of good. Through the in- 
iluence of these meetings, of ‘Hall’s 
Lectures,’ anda few numbers of the 
Journal of Education, which a friend 
lent me, I began to feel my own defi- 
ciencies, and thoughts wholly un- 
known before, would often pass 
through my mind. Mr. Hall’s ideas, 
common sense taught me, were cor- 
rect; but as I was unable to make 
them my own, they were compara- 
tively of little avail. 

In the course of the winter, owing 
to my extreme ignorance of what be- 
longs to a teacher’s duties, I took ma- 
ny injudicious steps. Corporal pun- 
ishment of the severest kind was the 
penalty for disobedience to my direc- 
tions. I endeavored, as I thought, to 
follow the suggestions of Mr. Hall on 
the subject of punishment, but | now 
see that I greatly erred in the spirit 
of the thing. Though I do not feel 
authorized to assert that corporal 
punishment ought wholly tobe exclu- 
ded from common. schools, I can say 
with assurance, that the course 1 pur- 
sued was productive of nogo d, but 
of a vast amount of evil. I think it 
my be further said, that with the ex- 
ception of one boy, with whose pa- 
rents I boarded, the members of the 
school had little or no regard for re 
as a friend ora teacher; and | fear 
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even to this day, the parents and chil- 
dren of that district cherish towards 
me feelings of bitter hostility.  Al- 
though I had to contend with dificul- 
ties, lam not. inclined to excuse my- 
self inthe smallest degree, for no per- 
son should ever take upon himself the 
responsible duties of a teacher, unless 
he is well qualified. 


My second attempt at teaching 
was rather more fortunate than the 
first; yet it had its difficulties. I trust 
[ was a little better prepared for my 
employment, but | fear that the pre- 
paration was not such as to enable 
me to do any thing as it ought to be 
done. I had, in the course of the pre- 
vious summer, an opportunity of 
hearing a part of the lectures of the 
American Institute of Instruction at 
its first session; but such was the 
rude state of my mind, that the in- 
struction there given, produced with 
me but little good. It is true, I be- 
gan to think, but was unable to re- 
duce any thing to practice. Asa 
help in doing my duties, I obtained 
the ‘Education Reporter,’ which was 
indeed ‘a very vaiuable paper. | 
read it with much satisfaction, and be- 
came more and more impressed with 
the fact that our schools, to say the 
least, are badly managed. This pa- 
per liad the effect of leading me to 
think still more; though I put few of 
its valuable suggestions in practice. 
My views of education were still ve- 

ry limited. 

I tried, as I thought, while in con- 
nection with this school to treat those 
under my care as reasonable beings; 
but I am now inclined to think that 
reason did not guide me in every 
thing. Corporal punishment was of- 
ten inflicted, and in the presence of 


through the time allotted to the 
school, without bringing upon myselt 
the displeasure of parents and chil- 
dren, and so much better was this 
second attempt at teaching than the 
first, that I was invited to take the 
school the following winter. 


Previous to my third trial in school- 
keeping, the ‘Education Reporter’ 
was united with the “Annals of Edu- 
cation.” This change brought ‘the 
Annals,’ which I had not before read, 
into my hands. The day that first 
lead me to a perusal of this valuable 
work, was to meanew era in my 
views of education. Whatever cor- 
rect views | may now have on this 


‘subject in all its bearings, I consider 


myself mainly indebted for them to the 
‘Annals of Education.’ I first read 
the work with pleasure, then with 
profit. The ‘Scetches of Hofwyl,’ 
and the Editor’s reply to the inquiry 
‘What is Education” were probably 
more beneficial to me than all other 
reading on the great subject of man’s 
improvement. I ought not, in this 
connection, to neglect to say a word 
respecting the Juvenile Rambler,* 
and the benefit which ‘resulted to me 
from its perusal. Though it was a 
work designed expressly for the 
young, no number of it came tome 
without giving much instruction, as 
well as pleasant reading. I am con- 
fident that no teacher of our common 
schools, situated as I was, could read 
this little paper without mueh bene- 
fit. 

This third attempt at teaching was 
more satisfactory to myself and oth- 
ers, than either of the former. There 
was less of corporal punishment, than 
before, and when inflicted, it was nev- 
erin the presence of ‘the school.— 


the whole school, though never at| The time was spent more agreeably, 
the time the offence was committed.|andI trust more profitably, both to 


I believe a want of self-government 
on my part, tended much to increase 
the faults for which it was inflicted. 





With a few exceptions, | passed 


myself and pupils. Iendeavored to 


*A paper for children, established under the direc. 
tion of the Editor Of the «Annals,’ but new united with 
Parley’s Magazine. 
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act on the principles of Salzmunn, 
whenever ditficulties occured, to ‘seek 
the cause in myself; and 1 think I 
may say with truth, that the single 
remark of that teacher has effected 
more for me in the managment of the 
young than any other one thing. 


When that schoo! closed, I enter- 
ed another of higher order as an as- 


It isinhis power. Hours, days, and 
weeks glide away, and I hardly know 
that they pass,—I only realize that 
they are gone. Perhaps it may be 
suid, that tune passed agreeably is no 
test of a teacher's usefulness. I grant 
it, but I believe the pupil’s moral fee- 
lings will be little benefitted, unless 
his time in school is pleasantly em- 


ployed. 





sistant. In this] remained a year, 
at the close of which Providence led 
me to anew scene of action. I com- 
menced a select school of five boys, 
in the spring of 1833, and continued 
with it till the present time. ‘Ine 
number, at times, has been increased 
to thirty-five. Whether the time 
spent with this school has been ben- 
eficial tomy pupils or not, perhaps 
others can decide better than myseif, 
though it has passed away very 

leasantly, both to them and myself. 

n the course of the last few months, 
days have often passed without cau- 
sing an unpleasant thought, so far as 
the school is concerned. For the 
Jast two years,I have made use of 
corporal punishment but once. In 
that instance, I think a different 
‘course would have been better for 
the individual. My school, it is true, 
hasnot been a common district school, 
and hence the experiment is nota 
fairone. Be this as it may, lam now 

ersuaded that it would be far more 

eneficial if there were much less of 
this kind of punishment, than is now 
inflicted in many schools, and fami- 
lies. If the young can not be Jed to 
do their duty without coercive meas- 
ures, this may be the last resort, but 
it seems to me this should never be 
tried until all other means have failed. 
I met my pupils as rational immortal 
beings, destined with me to live 
through an existence of countless a- 
ges, of which this life is a mere intro- 
duction. They come to me as a 


friend,—one who can symphathise 
with them in all their difficulties, and 
who will lend them his aid whenever 





Such is the outline of the last few 
|vears of my life. I have been guilty 
of many imprudent measures, but I 
hope in some degree to atone for them, 
by future diiigence in the performance 
of duty. Ditficuities arose with men, 
from an ignorance of their nature, 
and with children, from an ignorance 
of myself. » At first, time was spent 
unprofitably and unhappily, because I 
knew not how to spend it. Experi- 
ence has taught me many severe les- 
sons, which I should desire no young 
person to learn so painfully; and if 
this account vroduces no other good, 
I hope it wili deter the young from 
entering upon the business of teach- 
ing without a previous preparation. 
~—Annals of Education. 
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Directions to Teachers. 
Besides being well bred, the tutor 
should know the world; the ways, the 
humors, the follies, the cheats, the 
faults of the age he is fallen into, and 
particularly of the country he lives 
in. ' ‘i hese he shou!d be abie to show 
to his pupil, as he finds him capable; 
teach him skill in men, and their man- 
ners; pull off the mask which tivir 
Sc ccnisosliings and pre'ences Cover 
them with; and make his pupil dis- 
cern what lies at the bottom, under 
such appearances; that he may not, 
as unexperienced young men are apt 
to do, if they are unwarned, take one 
thing for another, judge by the outside, 
and give themselves up to show, 
and the insinuation of a fair carriage 
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oran obliging application. A gov- 
ernor should teach his scholar to 
guess at, and beware of, the designs 
of men he hath to do with, neither 
with too much suspicion, nor too 
much. confidence; but, as the young 
man is by nature most inclined to 
either side, rectify him, and bend 
him the other way. He should ac- 
custom him to make, as much as is 
possible, a true judgement of men, by 
those marks which serve best to 


In the period which belongs to you 
asa Student, then, it is not important 
that you should try to lay up a vast 
amount of information. Under the 
chapter on reading, I shall hope to 
throw out such hints as will enable 
you to save what you doread. ‘The 
object now is, to fit the mind for fu- 
ture acquisitions and future useful- 
ness. ‘The magazine will be filled 
soon enough; and we need not be 
too anxious to fillit while we are get- 





shpw what they are, and give a pros- 
pect into their inside; which often | 
shows itself in little things, especially 
when they are not in parade, and up- 
on their guard. He should acquaint 
him with the true state of the world, 
and dispose him to think no man bet- 
ter or worse, wiser or foolisher, than 
he really is. ‘Thus, by safe and insen- 
sible degrees, he will pass from a boy 
to aman; which is the most hazard- | 
ous step in all the whole course of 
life.—Locke on Education. 








The first, and great object of edu- 
cation is, to discipline the mind. It 
is naturally, like the colt, wild and 
ungoverned. Let any man, who has 
not subdued his mind, more or less. 
by close thought, sit down and take 
hold of a subject, and try to “think 
itout.” The result will be, that he 
-ean not hold his thoughts upon the 
‘point. They fly off—they wander 
away. He brings them back, and de- 


ting it ready for use. I am desirous 
that you have it strongly impressed 
on the memory that the great object 
now is, toset the mind out on a course 
which she can successfully pursue 
herself, and that, too, through life. 


You must calculate to improve 
through life; and, therefore, now try 
to form habits of study, and learn 
how to study to advantage. “New- 
ton was in his eighty-fifth year impro- 
ving his Chronology; and Waller, at 
eighty-two, is thought to have lost 
none of his poetical fire.” 

- Make it the first object to be able 

to fixand hold your attention upon 
your studies. He who can Go this, 
has mastered many and great diffi- 
culties; and he who can not do it, 
willin vain look for success in any 
department of study.—Todd’s. Stu- 
dent’s Manual. 











termines now to hold his attention 
there; when, at once, ere he knows} 
how, he again finds himself away.— 
The process is repeated, till he gives| 
it up in discouragement, or else goes | 
to sleep. I once heard a young man 
complaining that he could not keep 
his mind fixed on apoint. “It rolled 
off like a barrel from a pin:” and he 
ere some hints that possibly it might 

e that his mind was so great! His 
gravity altogether exceeded that of 

Is associates, to whom he was giving 
the explanation. How many great 


The idea should go before the word 
which expresses it—or in other words, 
a clear and distinct conception of an 
object should be impressed upon the 
mind, before the name ur terms which 
express it be committed to memory. 





One great object cf education 
should be to fix the attention on the 
subjects we wish to explain and eluci- 
date. On the proper exercise of the 
faculty of attention. depends alinost 





minds would there be, if such indi- 
cations were to be relied on! 


all our improyement in knowledge 
and virtue. 
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Opinions of De Witt Clinton. 


The first duty of government, and 
the surest evidence of good govern- 
ment, is the encouragement of edu- 
cation. A general diffusion of knowl- 
edge is the precursor and protector of 
republican institutions, and in it we 
must confide as the conservative pow- 
er that will watch over our liberties, 
and guard them against fraud, intrigue, 
corruption and violencee Our sys- 
tem of instruction, with all its nume- 
rous benefits, is still, however, sus- 
ceptible of great improvements. In 
two years the elements of instruction 
may be acquired, and the remaining 
years must either be spent in repeti- 
tion or idleness, unless the teachers of 
common schools are competent to in- 
struct in the higher branches of 
knowledge. The outlines of geogra- 
phy, algebra, mineralogy, agricultural 
chemistry, mechanical philosophy, 
surveying, geometry, astronomy, po- 
litical economy and ethics, might be 
communicated in that period of time 
by able preceptors, without essential 
interference with the calls of domes- 
tic industry. T'hejvocation of a teach- 
er, in its influence on the character and 
destinies of the rising, and all future 
generations, has either not been fully 
understood, or duly estimated. It is, 
or ought to be, ranked among the 
learned professsons. I consider the 
system of our common schools as the 
palladium of our freedom, for no,rea- 
sonable apprehension can be enter- 
tained of its subversion, as long as 
the great body of the people are en- 
lightened by education. To increase 
the funds, to extend the benefits, and 
to remedy the defects of this excel- 
lent system, is worthy of your most 
deliberate attention. Ican not rec- 


ommend, in terms too strong and im- 
pressive, as munificent appropriations 
as the faculties of the state will au- 
thorize, for all establishments connec- 
ted with the interests of education 
the exaltation of literature and scj_ 





ence, and the improvement of the 
human mind. 


The great bulwark of a republi- 
can government, is the cultivation of 
education; for the right of suffrage 
can not be exercised in a salutary 
manner without intilligence. Ten 
years of a cuiid’s life, trom five to fif 
teen, may be spent in a common 
scavol, and ought this immense por- 
tiv of tne to be absorbed in learn- 
ing Waat can be acquired ina short 
period? Perhaps one fourth of our 
population is annually instructed in 
vur common = schools, and ought the 
minds and the morals of the rising, 
and perhaps the destinies of all fu- 
ture generations, to be entrusted to 
ine guardianship ef incompetence? 
The scale of instruction must be ele- 
vated; the standard of education 
ought to be raised. Small and suita- 
ble collections of books and maps at- 
tached to our common schools, and 
periodical examinations to test the 
proficiency of the scholars, add the 
merits of the teachers, are worthy of 
attention, When it is understood 
that objects of this description enter 
into the very formation of our char- 
acters, control our destinies through 
life, protect the freedom and advance 
the glory of onr country; and that 
tais is the appropriate soil of liberty 
and educition, let it be our pride, as 
it is our duty, to spare no exertions, 
and to shrink from no expense ia the 
promotion of a cause consecrated 
by religion, and enjoined by patriot- 


ism. 
DE WITT CLINTON. 





Reproofs should always be tender- 
ed with the utmost calmness and 
mildness.—When they are uttered in 
passion, and with looks of fury, they 
seldom produce any good effect, and 


not unfrequently excite a spirit of re- 


venge against the reprover. 
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On Reading. 


Reading isa most interesting and 
pleasant method of occupying your 
Jeisure hours. {| am aware that men 
of business have, usually, but little 
time to devote to the improvement 
of their minds. Their active occupa- 
tions must necessarily engross their 
chief attention. And yet in the busi- 
est life, there are miuny unoccupied 
hours, fragments of time, which i 
carelully gathered up, and duly im- 
proved, would afford opportunity for 
reading agreat many useful volumes, 
and of acquiring much useful knowl- 
edge. If there are any persons, so 
deeply engaged in business, that they 
can find no time to read, I would say 
to them, take time. It is not meet 
that you should spend the whole of 
life, as amere beast of burden, pro- 
viding only for the body, while you 
leave the mind, the immortal mind, 
to fumish and starve. The truth is, 
all men have, or mav have, time e- 
noughtoread. Thedifficulty is, they 
are not careful to improve it. Their 
hours of leisure are either idled away, 
or slept away, or talked away, or 
spent insome other manner equally 
vain and useless; and then they com- 
plain that they have no time for the 


cultivation of their minds and hearts. | 


This is all wrong. ‘The infinite val- 
ue of time is not realized. It is the 
most precious thing in the world,— 
“the only thing of which it is a virtue 
to be covetous, and yet the only thing 
of which all men are prodigal.”— 
Time is so precious that there is nev- 
er but one moment in the world at 
once, and that is always taken away 
before another is given. Only ta! 

-care to gather up the fragments of 
time, my friends,and you will never 
-want leisure for reading useful books. 
And in what way can you spend your 
unoccupied hours more pleasantly 
than in holding converse with the 
wise and the good through the medi- 


ale 
Ge 


um of their writings? Toa mind not 


« 
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altogether void of curiosity, books o- 
pen an inexhaustible source of en- 
juyment. And it is a high recom- 
mendation of this sort of enjoyment, 
that it always abides with us. No- 
thing can take it away. It is in the 
mind; and go where we may, it our 
minds are well furnished, and in good 
order, we can never want for means 
of enjoyment. The grand volume of 


.| nature will aiways lie spread out be- 


fore us; and if we know how to read 
its wonders, the whole world will 
pour at our feet its treasures, and we 
shall hold converse with God him- 
self. 

But to those who are unaccustom- 
ed to read other books, this sublime 
volume must of course appear an un- 
meaning blank. They can not read 
the glorious lines of wisdom and pow- 
er, of majesty and love, which the 
Creator hasinscribed npon it; all is to 
them a sealed book; and they pass 
through the world, none the wiser for 
all the wonders of creative power 
and goodness.—[ Hawes’ Lectures. 








A taste for useful reading is an ef- 
'fectual preservative from vice. Next 
| to the fear of God implanted in the 
heart, nothing isa better safeguard 
to character than the love of good 
books. They are the handmaids of 
virtue and religion. They quicken 
our sense of duty, unfold our respon- 
sibilities, strengthen our principles, 
confirm our habits, inspire in us the 
love of what is right and useful, and 
teach us to look with disgust upon 
| what is low and grovelling, and vie 
cious. It is with good books as it is 
. with prayer; the useof them will either 
|make us leave off sinning, or we will 
\leave off reading them. No vicious 
man has a fondness for reading. And 
|noman who has a fondness for this 
| exercise is in much danger of becom- 
| ing vicious. He is secured from 2 
‘thousand temptations to which he 
would otherwise be exposed. He 
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has noinducements to squander away 
his time in vain amusements, in 
the haunts of dissipation, or in the 
corrupting intercourse of bad compa- 
ny. He hashigher and nobler sour- 
ces of enjoyment to which he can 
shave access. Hecan be huppy alone; 
and is indeed never less alone than 
when a'one. Then he enjoys the 
sweetest, the purest, the most impro- 
ving society, the society of the wise, 
the great and the good; and while 
he holds delightful converse with 
these, his companions and friends, he 
grows into a likeness to them, and 
learns to look down, as from an emi- 


‘nence of purity and light upon the 


low born pleasures of the dissipated 
and the profligate. 


The high value of mental cultiva- 
tion is another weighty motive for 
giving attendance to reading. What 
is it that mainly distinguishes a man 
from a brute? Knowledge. What 
makes the vast difference there is 
between men, as they appear in the 
same society? Knowledge. What 
raised Franklin from the humble sta- 
tion of a printer’s boy to the first 
honors of his country? Knowledge. 
What took Sherman from his shoe- 
maker’s bench, gave him a seat in 
Congress, and there made his voice 
to be heard among the wisest and 
best of his compeers? Knowledge. 
What raised Simpson from the wea- 
ver’s loom toa place among the first 
of mathematicians; Herschel, from 
being a poor fifer’s boy in the army 
to a station among the first of as- 
tronomer’s? Knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is power. It is the philoso- 
pher’s stone,—the true alchemy 
that turns every thing that it touch- 
es into gold. It is the sceptre that 
gives us our. dominion over nature; 
the key that unlocks the store house 
of creation, and opens to us the treas- 
“res of the universe. 


_And suppose you that her last vic- 





wory has been won,—the. utmost of 


her dominion reached? Nay, my 
friends, she has but commenced her 
march. Her most splendid triumphs 
are yet future. What new honors 
she has to bestow on her followers, 
into what new fields of conquest and 
of glory she will lead them no one 
can tell. Her voice to all is, to rally 
around her standard, and go torward 
to aid in her victories, and share in 
the honors of her achievements. 
None are excluded from this bigh 
privilege. Her rewards are profier- 
ed to all, and all, though in different 
measures, may share in her distinc- 
tions, her blessings and hopes. 
—Hawes’ Lectures. 





Young people should be treated as 
rational creatures, and their opinions. 
occasionally solicited as to certain 
points and scholastic arrangements. 
The reasons of the treatment they 
receive, and of the exercises prescri- 
bed, in so far as they are able to ap- 
preciate them, should occasionally jbe 
stated, and explained, and illustrated. 





Earty Epucation.—Early educa- 
tion comprises the elements of the fu 
ture happiness or misery, virtue or 
vice, greatness or goodness, of the 
individual; a truth perhaps hardly 
sufficiently considered, otherwise ed- 
ucation would be less frequently en- 
trusted to the weak, the ignorant, or 
the injudicious. The stability of a 
building depends upon the firmness of 
its foundation; the virtue of man up- 
on the excellence of his early educa- 
tion. 





Every thing that is cheerful and 
exhilarating in the young should be 
associated with the business of edu- 
cation. 





_ In the process of instruction, noth- 
ing (if possible) should be assigned to 
the young merely as tasks, 
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From the Youtl.’s Friend 
The Brewers Signe 


A gentleman in Piiladelphia told 


this son Philip to go tv the corner of 


a street near the house, and tell him 
what name was on the sign of a 
brewery that was situated on that 
street. Piilip went, and soon came 
back, and toid his father that the 
Mame was Secxen. Le then direc- 
ted his’son Richard to go to another 


spot, and jook at the sin, and bring | 


him word. He ran eit and on his 


y —Feturn said, that Philip was very much 


mistaken, for the name was Prpprr. 
Both the boys insisted they had look- 
ed at the building; both said it was a 
new sign, with large letters, and net- 
ther could be mistaken. ‘Weill, 
Henry,” said Mr. Baldwin toa third 
son, “do you go right opposite to the 
brewery,and see which of your broth- 
ers is right.” Henry came back 
most out of breath, and in the great- 
est astonishment declarad that the 
namie was neither Pepper nor Seckel, 
but Smiin! The boys were surpris 
ed. There was but one brewery in 
the street, and but one sign on it, and 
each said it was impossible he could 
be mistaken. ‘Their father, at last. 
said, that the only way to decide the 
question was, for them all to go to- 
gether and discover the truth. 
Accordingly, the three boysaccom- 


panied their father, each very anxious | 


to show him that his brothers were 
wrong and he right. Upon getting to 
the corner, the brewery was.in sight, 
and upon looking up they all beheld, 
as plainly as could be, the name Sec- 
kel. “There,” said Philip, “did I not 
say so?’ Richard and Henry were 
too much astonished to speak.— 


Their father, however, walked on | 


with them towards the brewery, and 
when they came opposite to it, he 
told them to lookup at the sign.— 
They all did so, andexclaimed, as they 
now read it, “It’s Smith!” Henry 
was now greatly pleased to find he 
had not been entirely wrong, though 
he was very much puzzled. How- 


| ever, they went ona few yards fur- 
ther, and then stoping once more, 
| they all turned back to see the won- 
| derful sign, and behold the name was 
| plainly Pepper! 

| The boys were now more perplex- 
ed than ever, until their father show- 
ed them the whole mystery. Instead 
of the sign being composed of one 
, board, as is usual, it had upon it slats 
so arranged and painted, that three 
different names were read, according 
_to the position in which the reader 
,stood. One name was on the board 
|and this only was seen when looked 
|upon from the opposite side of the 
| Street. Another name was painted 
'on one side of the slats, anda third 
|on the other, so that the name was 
different according to the direction 
from which the sign was looked at. 


Curious as it was, the thing was 
now very plain, and upon their reach- 
ing home, Mr. Baldwin said, “Now 
my sons, let me teil you why I sent 
vou out to different points to look at 
this singular sign. It was to give 
you a caution against being teo confi- 
dent in what we suppose ourselves to 
know. Persons who speak very pos- 
\itively, and are ready to contradict 
without ceremony, are often shamed 
by finding that they have been entire- 
\'y mistaken, for want of more care 
in learning the truth. Weare very 
apt to look ata subject hastily, and 
then conclude we know all about it. 
{nd so, in forming our opinions, we 
wre in great danger of looking at one 
side only, and of adopting the opin- 
ion that we first hear, without taking 
ithe pains of careful examination.— 
| Had each of you examined the sign 
from all sides, you could not have 
been so certain that you were right. 

“You may remember too,” con 
tinned Mr. Baldwin, “that many 
things which appear very mysterious 
can be easily explained. You often 
hear accounts that would encourage 
foolish and superstitious notions, but 
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which would not be wonderful if their 
real cause were known. ‘The brew- 
er’s sign may be said to have deceived 
your very eyes; yet now it is per- 
fectly plain to you. Examine a mat- 
ter carefully and thoroughly before 
you give it upas beyond your com- 
prehension, 
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Away to School. 
tune—Hurrah! Hurrah!! 


Our youthful hearts for Jearning burn— 
Away ! away to schoo! ! 

Toscience now our steps we turn— 

_ . Away away to school! 

Farewell to home, and al! itscharms, 

Farewell to Jove’s paternal arms; 
Away to schoo!! gway to,scheo!! 
Away! away to schoo! ! 


Behold! a happy band appears— 
Away! away to schoo]! 

The shout of joy now fills our ears: 
Away! away to school! 

Onr voices ring, our bands we wave, 

Our hearts rebound with vigor brave: 
Away to school! away to school! 
Away! away toschoo!! 


No more we tala, no more we play— 
Away! away toschooi! 

In study now we spend the day— 
Away! away to school! 

United in a peaceful band, 

* We're joined in heart we're joined in hand— 

Away to school! away to school ! 
Away ! away to school! 





Wild Flowers. 


Flowers, wild wood flowers, 
In a sheltered dell they grew. 
I hurried along, and [ cl:anced to spy, 
This small! star flower with its silvery eye; 
Then this blue daisy peeped up its head, 
Sweetly this purple orchis spread, 
I gathered them all for you, 
All these wild wood flowers, 
Sweet wild wood flowers. 


Flowers, lovely flowers. 
In the garden we may see, 
The rose is there with its ruby lip, 
Pinks, the honey bee loves tosip, 
lizs, gay as the butter.fly’s wing, 
Mar y-golds rich as the crown of a king; 
But none so fair to me, 
Asthese wild wood flowérs, 
“Sweet wild wood flowers, 


Flowers, wild wood flowers, 
Do they not tell of heaven? 
©! man may garnis» his garden bowers, 
But who has tended these wild wood flowers? 
Is it not he who rules, above, 
Sending these tokens of his love? 
*Tis God's own hand hath given, 
All these wild wood flowers, 
Sweet wild wood flowers. 





A Roven Nursz.—An officer who 
had served in the East Indies, says: 
“I have seen the wife of a camp, 
follower (for these followers often 
take their wives to the camp) give 
a baby in charge to an elephant, 
while she went on some business, 
and have been highly amused in ob- 
serving the sagacity and care of the. 
unwieldy nurse. . The child, which 
like most children, did not like to 
lie still in one position, would, as 
soon as left to itself, begin crawling 
about; in which exercise it would 
probably get among the legs of the 
animal, or entangled in the branches 
of the trees on which he was feeding: 
when the elephant would, in the most 
tender manner, disengage his charge 
either by lifting it out of the way 
with his trunk, or by removing the 
impediments to its free progress. If 
the child had crawled to such a dis- 
tance as to verge upon the limits of 
his range, he would stretch out his 
trunk, and lift it back as gently as 
possible to the spot whence it started. 
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